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THE ELECTRO-PLATERS’ CONVENTION 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING HELD JUNE 3-5, 1915, ar Dayton, Ono 


By CHARLES H. Proctor, FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS’ SOCIETY. 


Che third annual convention of the American Electro- 
Platers’ Society was brought to a successful termination 
when the third annual banquet to the departing delegates 
and guests was celebrated at the Hotel Algonquin on 
Saturday evening, June 5. 

The city of Dayton is an ideal convention city, situated 
in the beautiful Miami Valley in the-.central section of 
the state of Ohio. It is an important manufacturing 
and commercial city with its varied interests, but prob- 
ably best known throughout the entire world as the lo- 
cation of the National Cash Register Company’s plant, 
one of the greatest of American enterprises and probably 





memories and most sincere regrets that the convention 
of 1915 had passed into the history of the society. 

The convention opened on Wednesday evening, June 
2, at 8 p. m., at the Hotel Algonquin tor the reception of 
arriving delegates, members and guests for registration 
purposes, etc Many persons arrived during the day 
Secretary A. Lamoureaux was in charge of the registra 
tion and Walter Fraine and the members of the local 
branch were on hand to extend an informal welcome to 
every one arriving to take part in the convention, ‘This 
informal reception and introduction was royally carried 
out and each person present felt at home as soon as he 











THE DELEGATES AND VISITORS TO THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS' SOCIETY 
AT DAYTON, OHIO, JUNE 3 TO 5, 1915. 


ne of the most wonderful examples of commercial co 
peration between the employer and employee in the 
levelopment of modern industry. During the second 
nnual convention held in Chicago, Ill., in June, 1914, 
hen Dayton was selected as the third convention city 
the society, it was realized that that city would be a 
mvention city long to be remembered and probably 
ever surpassed in the future history of the society. 
[he consensus of opinion is that this premature expec 
ition has been more than realized and the names of the 
ity of Dayton, the Dayton branch, Walter Fraine and 
he National Cash Register Company stand for splendid 
<amples of royal hospitality. Delegates, members and 
ruests on departing for their homes did so with fondest 


entered the convention headquarters and it also dawned 
upon him what might be in store during the next few 
days. 

On Thursday morning, June 3, at 8 a. m., about a hun 
dred or more visiting members and guests assembled in 
the lobby of the hotel, and led by Mr. Fraine and the 
reception committee, were escorted to the magnificent 
plant of the National Cash Register Company, and 
within the walls of the beautiful Industrial Building of 
that plant, the men registered as guests of that company, 
and the third annual convention of the society was for 
mally opened with Supreme President J. H. Hansjosten in 
the chair. The president, in his opening address, 
thanked the Dayton branch and the National Cash Reg 
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ter | or the splendid recepti corded to all 
present I a ippre l f the Supreme societ 
the Nall i hay r tn O ing session was surrel 
dered to Mr. Fraine, president of the Dayton brancl 
\tte be officially declared chair an, Mr raine 
thanked t eme president for the honor, and in 
plendid ldre formally welcomed the delegates and 
omuest t thie { ot Dayton and the home of the ( S 
Register | { \fter ch Mr. Hansjosten, in 
fe ( ( thanked Mr. Fraine for th 
spl e extended t I] 

(he mort essi \ ed the s i t the 
ivel to re emble at 2 | The company then 1 
vited the est to partake oft a noon day luncheon and 
pi 11d it n " served in the orTreat dining rOO! 
of the 1 vE n lal su \fter luncheon the 
bu ine ‘ Wl ! thre mvention was held at 2 o'clo | 








1E ELEC 1 m1 enmnipeereeds 
HH PI OF THE NA () ( S 
In the ey 1 paper on “Copper-plating” was read 
George 13. Hogaboom, of Meriden, Conn., past president 
of the ety, dealing with the historical aspects of that 
form of deposition. This precipitated a lengthy discus 
sion of certain chemical questions connected with the 
sub ye W. S. Barrows, of Toronto, Canada, then read 
a paper deal with cobalt plating accompanied by some 
beautiful specimer ft work 
On Friday morning the guests reassembled at 8 a. n 


and a visit was paid to the plating and finishing depart 
ment of the National Cash Register Company and an 


various methods empolved was made, 
all of which fully explained by Mr. Fraine 
the heads of the various departments. After the visit to 
the plating and finishing departments the regular morning 
business followed After luncheon, which was 
served by invitation of the company, the official photo 
graph of the members of the convention was taken on 
the steps leading to the rotunda of the Hall of Indus- 
trial Education 
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(he afternoon session was continued with the regular 


business of the society, at which time the voting upon 


convention city took place and which resulted 
the selection of Toronto, Canada. The nomination 


and election of officers of the Supreme Society then fol- 


ved, resulting in the election of W. S. Barrows, presi- 
lliams, lst vice-president; W. G. Strat- 
vice-president; Walter Fraine, secretary and 
urer; and H. J. Hansjosten, editor of the Monthly 


endments to the constitution and by- 
vere passed during the afternoon session on Friday. 

\ll assistant platers who have served five consecutive 
ears and can show a suitable efficiency in the trade can 
members, if vouched for and recommended by 
the society. Ni 


nembers. 
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IE EXHIBITION WAS HEI rHE HALL OF INDUSTRIAI 
STER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO, TUNE 3 TO 
lhe annual convention shall be held within ten davs 


‘{ the first day of July. 

\ “Committee on Papers” is to be established by the 
executive Board to prepare suitable papers for discussior 
at the next convention. All business will be transacte¢ 
in one session, the other sessions being for the reading 
and discussion of such papers. 

On Friday evening Dr. William Blum, of the Burea 
of Standards at Washington, D. C., addressed the roun 
meeting, explaining the aims and work of the bu 
reau. KE. W. Heil, of Wichita, Kans., then read a pape! 
on “Single Nickel Salt Solutions and the Results The 
Get,” which was followed by another paper on “A Rea 
Rapid Nickel Plating Solution,” by E. S. Thompson, o! 
( hicago, I] H. J. Ter Doest, of \kron, Ohio, read on 
on “Tin Plating,” after Joseph Walters, of Richmon 


Va., had submitted a review of the work of the past year 
Saturday morning was spent visiting the various manu 
facturing plants of Dayton, and in the afternoon aut 
mobile trips were made through the city and Hills an 
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ales. At the annual banquet held on Saturday night 
it the Hotel Algonquin the presentation of a handsome 
cavel to Mr. Hansjosten and a beautiful traveling bag 
o Mr. Fraine was made as a token of the apprecia- 
tion of the delegates and visitors for his untiring zeal 
to make the third annual convention such a mag- 
nificent success as it proved to be. A number of tech- 
nical papers were read by prominent speakers and the 
convention was brought to a close to re-assemble again 
between July 1 and 10, 1916, in the city of Toronto, 
Canada. 


‘ 


EXHIBITS OF SUPPLY HOUSES. 


Crown Rheostat and Supply Company, Chicago, Ill, Crown 
rheostats; Deloro Mining and Reduction Company, Ltd., Deloro, 
Ont., Canada, cobalt metal for plating; Taylor Instrument Com- 
vanies, Rochester, N. Y., temperature regulator; Driver-Harris 
Company, Harrison, N. J., nichrome dipping baskets; Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Company, New York, N. Y., metallic 
vanides; The Milmore Corporations, South Bend, Ind., metal 
leaners; Houser-Stander Company, Louisville, Ky., plating 
nks; Northern Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio, model dust 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS’ SOCIETY FOR 1915 








President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. S. BARROWS WALTER FRAINI 
Toronto, Canada Dayton, Ohi 


llecting system used in grinding, polishing and buffing depart- 
ents; De Vilbiss Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio, Aero 
system steel funnels in connection with their spraying outfits; 
|. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich., metal cleaners; Celluloid 
pon Company, New York, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill, samples 
ished with zapon; Fansher Brothers, Dayton, Ohio, metal 
eaners: W. R. Parsons, Chicago, Ill., miniature barrel and sam- 
les of work finished; James H. Rhodes & Company, Chicago and 


New York, Mr. Kruger and Mr. Nelson demonstrated Carlsruhe 


i 
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cleanser as used in the tanks of the National Cash Register 
Company; Handy and Harman, Bridgeport, Conn., and Ter- 
penny, Wheeler Company, Chicago, Ill., handed out diaries as 
souvenirs. 

Samples of the various finishes were exhibited by the following 
firms and individuals: ‘ 

Haven Malleable Casting Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kokon 
Barber Supply Company; Bridge & Beach Manufacturing Com 
pany; Baker Stove Works and Boorum Pease Manufacturing 
Company, all of St. Louis, Mo.; National Cash Register Com 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton Plating & Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio; Stan 
ley Works, Dayton, Ohio; Computing Scale Company, Dayton 
Ohio; Enterprise Manufacturing Company, Akron, Ohio; Leo 
Schmidt, Chicago, Ill.; H. E. Willmore, Chicago, Ill.; Ireland & 
Matthews Manufacturing Company, and Detroit Heating & 
Ligthing Company of Detroit, Mich.; Celluloid Zapon Company 
of Chicago, Ill. and New York; Members of the New York 
Branch; Cincinnati Coffin Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Keele: 
3rass Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Southern Stove Works, 
Richmond, Va.; Thomas Buchanan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jackes Evans Manufacturing Company, Music Plating Works 
and Century Electric Company, also of St. Louis, Mo 











2d Vice-President 


Ist Vice-President, 


H. H. WILLIAMS W. G. STRATTON 
St. Louis, Mo Bridgeport, Con: 
JELEGATES 
The list of delegates is as follows J. H. Hansjosten, Kokon 


H. J. Ter Doest, Akron, Ohio; O. E. Servis and H. E. Willm: icag 
ll.; S. P. Gartland, Rochester, N. Y.; Edw. Hale, Akron, Ohi ye 4 
Eichstaedt and J. Schultz, Detroit, Mich.; W. G. Stratton, Bridge; 


Conn.; H. J. Richards, E. J. Musick and H. H. Williams, St. Louis, M 
W. S. Barrows, Toronto, Canada; H. Schuldt, Toledo, Ohio; H. M. Daw 
Bridgeport, Conn \. E. Wetmore, Detroit, Mich.; Ge« B. Hogab 
New Britain, Conn.; | Nordman and 7 H. Tarmer, Cincinnati, O} 
Arthur Nelson, B. D. Aufderheid and J. Walsh, Indianapolis, Ind.; Walter 
‘raine, A. Lamoureux and Leslie Pierce, Dayton, Ohio; J. | Sterlir 
New York. 


HOW THE CITY OF DAYTON ADVERTISED THE ELECTRO-PLATERS’ CONVENTION. 














The flags are raised today in honor of the Convention of the 
AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS’ SOCIETY ea 
which is being held in the Hall of Industrial Education, June 3rd to 5th. 


The ~aciety is organized for educational purposes. 


electroplating. 


All meetings here are open to anyone interested in 
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AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS’ SOCIETY 


EFFECT OF THE SOCIETY ON CANADIAN METAL INDUSTRIES. 


by W.S. Barrows, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS SOCIETY 
he ple it recollections of the recent convention dian members are brought into closer touch with the 
it Da Ohio, of the American Electro-Platers accomplishments of the greater membership across 
Society t pa iway like a dream of youth, but the border line, where the production of greater quan- 
| outstanding feature in the minds of _ tities of wares for a variety of uses, requires and com 

those wl ere fortunate enough to be present lr] mands the attention of many minds 
1 mingled th the elect plater as neve We do not wish to infer that the average Cana- 
before ewed with interst and admiration the lian plater is in any degree less proficient in his re- 
ha men who have only recently been recog spective line of work than is the United States plater, 
ni tl mmercial |i but as “necessity is the mother of invention,” the prime 
! b ( the Canadi I necessity arises where the demand for wares is 

, ;' er o1 ee 

the 1 ‘late Soci What the European has done toward forcing 
The } \ i ements in automatic machinery during the past 
' ould no doubt find a counterpart in plating 
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NE AT SOLDIERS HOME, LAGOON AT DAYTON, OHIO. HERE THE TIRED ELECTRO-PLATER ATTENDING THE CON 
VENTION COULD ENVY THE ALLIGATOR’S IDEA OF “NOTHING TO DO.” 

lore scattered, and the classes of work methods if the emergency were of equal importance. 

1. Wherever the Canadian manutactt Canadian manufacturers have not as yet taken the 

id correctly informed regarding the aim initiative in the production of new finishes, English or 

the American Electro-Platers Society United States styles im design or finish of metal goods 


prevail, and the Canadian plater who 1s privileged, by 
virtue of membership in the American Electro-Platers 
Society, to solicit information regarding any point in 
the production of these finishes, from members who 
are conversant with the problem, is surely in a better 
lating department. Membership»n th position to do valuable work for his employer than one 
In the event who must depend upon his own limited resources. 

kings proving a source of trouble, if the Each branch in the United States and Canada 1s 


laudable endeavors 
employing a toreman 


member of the American Electro 


iKS prohiciency in the man 


equal to the occasion, he has the hearty doing splendid work in their respective laboratories. 
ssistance of the entire membership In Toronto the new $2,000,000 technical school in- 

|, by applying to the editor of our journal cludes an elaborately equipped plating plant, here the 
¢ members in Toronto will meet to study the properties 
lated plants assistance thus rendered 1s f the various electrolytes. This feature of industrial 
lany times the yearly dues Phe Can education has been brought to its present state 

| . : ‘i tl rough the combined efforts of the American Electro- 


laters Societv, and the directors of the various seat 
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f learning. The manufacturer has assisted generously the organization with suspicion when first learning of 
y encouraging words and valuable donations. Mon- its existence, but when once properly enlightened as to 
treal with her many capable platers should soon fur- the real motives prompting our efforts, he almost ir- 
ish a branch society, also other cities where ten or variably admits the practical value of the benefits-de 
more platers are employed. rived from membership in the society 

The manufacturer is sometimes disposed to regard he future work of the society will naturally be- 


WORKING EXHIBITS AT ELECRO-PLATERS CONVENTION AT DAYTON, OHIO. 
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A DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM EXHIBITED BY THE NORTHERN BLOWER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EXHIBIT OF METALLIC CYANIDES BY THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, OF NEW YORK, 
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come more and more important Its affairs are man 
aged by practical men, and gradually a firm, sound 
foundation ts being laid for the generations of trained 
platers w 


uch will be the result of present ploneet 
work. 
] 


lhousands 
facture! vho vainly strive to obtain satisfactory r« 
sults in the plating department, simply because the) 
advised \s a society for educational 
we desire to change this order of things 
and with the support of every manufacturer of plated 
oon accomplish even s§ 
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of dollars are annually wasted by manu 


ire wrongly 
advancement, 
wares, we can oreater tasks. 
fifty per cent of the electro-plating of today is pro 


duc: | by men who have but the crudest ideas of ele 
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be neglected during the present industrial stringency. 
lhe American Electro-Platers’ Society aims to assist 
the manufacturer, the plater and the nation, by the 
inculcation of loftier ideals, system and superior mod- 
ern methods. 

ihere are 
as platers who can talk about, and even attempt to 
perform a plater’s duties, they have huge, brilliant 
ideas of a magnificent future, but when they are con- 
fronted with the small and practical details of the un- 
dertaking, they are disgusted with everything appertain- 
ing to details and never progress. Such men are like 
Swiit’s dancing-master, who had every qualification, 
except that he was lame. Is your plater of this type? 


countless numbers of men ready to pose 








EXHIBIT OF CARLSRUHE CLEANER BY THE JAMES H. RHODES COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


tricity or chemistry, common sense is often displayed 


in negligible quantities and the product is seldom eco 
nomically or efficiently treated. Horse sense coupled 
with a little ingenuity may hold a position for years, 
but a trained mind is less expensive to the manufact- 
urer who desires to build and maintain a reputation 
for superior finished goods. 

(;00d men are not cheap, but the product of their 
labor is well worth the extra money. The manufact 
urer of the United States and Canada should encourag\ 
their foremen platers to become members of the 
\merican Electro-Platers’ Society Membership in 
this society adds dignity to the profession, dignity in 
spires respect, respect demands consideration and re 
duces the number of “chambers of horror,” (dirty plat 
ing rooms) and consideration is reward for services, 
nothing is lost, and the more enthusiastic the mem 
ber becomes the greater his reward in divers ways. 


Canadian electro-plating interests cannot afford to 


MELTING POINT OF COPPER ALLOYS. 

\s very little information on the melting points of 
commercial brasses and bronzes can be found in either 
scientific or technical literature, tests of a few typical 
alloys were made by H. W. Gillett and A. B. Norton 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. The results are 
summarized as follows: 


\pprox. Comp. Melt. Point 


\lloy Copper Zine Tin Lead °Cent. °F 
Co 8&8 s we .. 995 1825 
Leaded gun metal.. 8514 2 g! 3} 980 1795 
mea Dbfass ........... 8 5 5 5 970 1780 
Low-grade red brass. 82 10 3 5 980 1795 
Leaded bronze .... SO ar 10 10 945 1735 
Bronze with zinc..... 85 5 10 .. 980 1795 
Half-yvellow-half-red . 75 20 2 3 920 1690 
Cast yellow brass.... 67 | hee 2 895 1645 
Naval brass ......... 6114 37 1% .. 855 1570 
Manganese bronze... .. ——— .. 870 1600 
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GERMAN SILVER. 


\n EXHAUSTIVE ARTICLE DEALING WITH THE MELTING, CASTING AND ROLLING oF THIS Coprer-NICKEL-ZINC 


ALLOY Tuis Mixture Is Now KNown IN ENGLAND AS NICKEL SILVER 
By R. \. Woop. 


German silver is one of the most 
liticult alloys to make and everything 
ossible must be done to favor it dur- 

the melting and pouring operations, 

is well as in its mechanical manipula 
Only a good grade of metal 
should be used and this will be found 
be especially true when the German 
silver is to be used for rolling mill pur 
ses. Sand castings of a simple char 
ter may be made from scrap which 

s been remelted and poured into in 

but for any kind of difficult work 
nly the best grade of material should 
D€ ised 

any instances German silver 

nd castings may be improved by the 
ddition of a very small addition of 
aluminum to the mixture, as it will 
lave a tendency to make the metal 
run more freely and cast sharper 
One-half ounce of aluminum will be found to be suf- 
cient for one hundred pounds of German silver and it 
should be remembered that too much aluminum is 





R. A. WOOD 


quality of flat ware or for deep draw 
ing or spinning should be made from 
lake copper, but for ordinary work 
such as novelties, show case trimmings, 
soda fountain tanks, ete., electrolyti 
copper will be found to answer the 
purpose. 

\ refined brand of sine should al 
ways be used for the better grades of 
German silver which are to be used for 
fine table ware or for deep drawing or 
spinning purposes, but for the lower 
grades a good brand of brass special! 
zinc practically free from lead will be 
found to give satisfactory results. Zin 
containing lead is sometimes used for 
making German silver alloys which are 
to contain a certain percentage of lead 
but much more satisfactory result 
may be obtained and the mixture bet 
ter controlled by using a brand of 
zinc practically free from lead and weighing off and 


adding new lead to the mixture. German silver con 


taining from 2 to 10 per cent. of nickel is used prince) 





EW OF A CASTING SHOP TWO KINDS OF FURNACES AI 


SHOWN HERE, THE FISHER OIL, AND COAL OR COKE PIT 


EITHER MAY BE USED FOR GERMAN SILVER. 


+, | 


vorse than none at all. Aluminum should never be 
used for castings which have to stand a pressure test 
as it will cause them to be slightly porous and leak. 

\lso aluminum should never be used for castings 
vhich are to be used for roiling mill purposes, as it 
vill cause them to be more or less spilly and these 
spills will be found upon the surface of the finished 
aterial. 

\ good brand of lake copper makes the best German 
lver, but for many purposes a good grade of electro 
tic copper will be found to give satisfactory results 
rerman silver which is to be used for making a good 

Mill Sunerintendent 


tticle on “The Difficult Art of Casting German Silver,”’ by C. P 
treated of sand castings, was published in Tue Metar In 


pally in the jewelry trade, although a great deal of the 
10 per cent. is used for spoon blanks and similar put 
Novelties made from this grade of Gern 
silver hold their shape well and may be brazed wit! 
either brass, German silver or silver soldet 


p' Ses, 


MELTING AND CASTIN« 
It is customary with most of the manufacturer 
German silver to do their melting in the regulativ 
brass foundry pit furnace and in crucibles holding 


from 125 to 175 pounds of metal. When a larger size 
crucible is used the results as a rule are not as good, 
and as most of the melting is done with coal the fir 
are apt to burn out before the metal has acquired the 
Some manufacturers use a_ crucible 


proper heat 
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which ts lined with clay; this prevents the nickel from similar manner; for if this is done the resulting cast- 
absorbing the carbon from the walls of the crucible, ing will be very apt to be porous and to contain blow- 
but, as a rule, the regular commercial graphite crucible holes. The higher the percentage of nickel in the 
is used and there does not appear to be much differ alloy the greater caution should be used as regards to 
ence in the tinal results forcing the scrap down into the crucible. 

German silver is melted in much the same manner as When melting German silver scrap it is advisable 
bras nd thing special is required except a very whenever possible to use that containing the higher 
trong dratt [he nickel is placed in the bottom of percentages of nickel, and by the addition of copper 
the cr e and the scrap and copper on top of it along and zinc reduce it down to a lower grade alloy. The 


] 


vitl prinkling of charcoal, after they have become scrap of the lower grades of German silver should by 




















’ , lete I ‘ et © e ot cast- 

< ich is not too 

, ( { ( rom the 
‘ } ( ] ) 

( ‘ sting by 

’ s that pieces nickel 1 til 1 (seri silver scrap, and castings 

i he castins hich have not beet n t manner will almost invariably contain 

When sc1 used in addition to the new metals Sometil vhen German silver scrap is melted down 

mprising t mixture, care should be taken to let it under adverse conditions and poured into the mold it 

melt down into the crucible by means of it n era will start to walk out of the mold again as soon as the 

ity: that is to sav, it should not be forced down int pouring operation has been completed. As a rule, the 

the crucible -by pushing with the stirring rod or in a German silver scrap is first melted down and poured 
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ing feature about them, but the above fluxes will be 














H 
; ith the addition of any new material which may be _ found to be simple of operation and cheap and are 
. 1ecessary and the castings made from this melt. about as good any any | know of. A flux should not 
A good covering otf charcoal should always be kept be used as a cure-all, but as a _ preventive, and the 
ipon the metal while it 1s melting and a handful of more simple and direct manner in which it is used the 
: ommon salt may be thrown into the crucible just pre better will be the results obtained. 
vious to the addition of the zinc. Some casters recom lf about as much metallic arsenic as can be held 
mend borax as a flux for German silver, the objection upon the surface of a 25-cent piece is mixed with the 
borax is that it acts upon the walls of the crucible German silver just previous to removing the molten 
a certain extent and by so doing allows the nickel metal from the furnace, it will cause the metal to run 
ree access to the carbon in the crucible, and the ab more treely, produce a sounder and more ductile cast- 
, sorption of the carbon by the nickel will cause the cast ing, and the metal will be somewhat whiter. Care 
ing to contain numerous small black pin-holes. If must be taken when using arsenic as an addition to 
borax is used as a flux it should not be added until the the metal, as too large a dose will cause it to break up 
4 netal has all become melted. One of the large rolling during the rolling operation. \lso arsenic should 
| 
vi ' — > CERM 
which has an excellent reputatt CH ¢ be used in m« ] | he ‘ ble 
ts German silver, uses nothing but | are imilar pury ‘ it is ¢ em¢ 1) ; 
ering during the melting operation. Som« h \letallic arsenic ld ed ( hite powder 
19 mills add three or four ounces of 30 per cet ch as is obtained in d ( 
manganese to their German silv« st previou German silver s] db ( | 
moving it from the furnace tor ] - into the but { v more so than is nec -v in ori ; 
It has a tendency to soften the me r na clean and shary , | @ 1 
. t he same time absorbs any ily r ON re ne 1 ron 1 t | | lye , 
iv have be ne < mb ied ( ] | OF r brrarey ed 
Care must be taken t to in overdose ( ks the be it , 
. ganese to the metal, especially 1 s to be use er 1 purpose Some ; 
olling mill purpose for if this e the having a high “flash.” but ther — 
( metal will be ery apt to contal ( us spil it it cause 1 he e t ort ‘ 
blisters causing it to have a rough ( h is difficult to ren | ; 
Some casters use a mixture of | 1 flue | ne does n mi ' we 
( vering for their Ger man il \bou etter grade of Is used he ed 
s of lime to e part of flu S sed ( oils should never be used 
et down—thoroughly mixed—and allowed t s they will cause the metal to boil up 
vhich the mixture is broken up into lumps duce a defective casting . 
edin this manner. This makes a good flux, but it i Before pouring German silver into iron molds it j 
t as easily skimmed off the surface of the molt stomary with some of the mills to put about a tabk 
‘tal as is a flux composed of charcoal and salt poonful of fine flake graphite into the bottom of ¢] 
here are fluxes which come all ready prepared, on th mold before the metal is poured into it - this he Ips the 
rket, and in most instances they have some rede metal to run up quietly and the resulting casting ha 
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iore homogeneous than would 
his is one of the 
making good German silver castings. 

In oiling the molds care must be taken to see that all 
parts of the casting 


Surface and 1s n 


otherwise be the case secrets of 


surface are given a good even 
if any spots are left bare it will cause the 
casting to have a dirty surface such spots 
ccur, and sometimes deep holes will form on the sur 
ace ot the ¢ asting when the mold is not properly oiled 

When pouring the German silver into the mold it is 
a good idea to split the stream of molten metal by 


coating 


wherever 


1ci¢ 


means of holding a skimming bar on the edge of the 
crucible causing an even stream of metal to flow on 
each side of it; by doing this, much cleaner edges will 


be obtained on the castings than is the case when the 
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heated condition, as this 
duce cracks in it. 

After the German silver bars have been annealed 
and allowed to cool off they are taken to the breaking 
down rolls to be given their first rolling operation. 
This first rolling or breaking down operation must be 
carried out with skill; for if the metal is not properly 
“broken down” it will break up and have to be re- 
turned to the casting shop for remelting. 

he bars must be pinched hard enough to close the 
grain of the metal all the way through to the center 
of the bar; if this is not done the metal will fire-crack 
when it is annealed. In some instances where the rolls 
are not strong enough to pinch the metal in the proper 
manner the bars may be rolled as hard as the mill will 


will also be very apt to pro- 


(Am 


HOT ROLLING OPERATLON IS IN PROGRESS. THE MILL MAY BE ONE OF THE KRUPPS 
\T ESSEN, GERMANY 

metal is poured in a single stream. In many instances stand; after which, in order to prevent their fire- 

strainer may be used with good results, but when cracking, they are bent first one way and then the 

this 1s done care must be taken to see that the metal ther ; this bending operation acts upon the metal in 


is hot enough so that it does not chill as it runs into 

the strainet lhe strainer is simply a V-shaped trough 
iron, having a number of holes in its bottom 

which the metal is guided into the mold 


ND ANNEALING 


After the bars of German silver have been cast they 


are, as a rule, taken to the annealing furnace and 
given a thorough annealing at a good red heat, after 
which they are withdrawn from the furnace and al 
lowed to cool oft gradually. Under no circumstances 
must any water be put upon the metal in order to 
hasten its cooling, for if this is done it will cause 


cracks to appear in the metal when it is rolled. I have 
known of 1 German silver has been 
taken out of the annealing furnace and left near a door 
through which a cold draught was blowing to cool off ; 
some of the bars developed cracks upon being given a 
pass through the rolls. Care must also be taken not 
while it is in a 


instances where 


to give the metal anv unnecessary jar 





the same manner as would a heavy pinch, that is, the 
bending back and forth causes the metal to be worked 
all the way through to its center. The bending is done 
on a very strong three-roll bending machine, or it may 
be accomplished by slightly raising the receiving plate 
at the back of the rolls, and then passing the bars 
through the rolls without pinching them; this causes the 
bars to be bent first one way and then the other, when 
springing the bars in this manner care must be taken 
not to bend them too much, for if this is done it is very 
apt to break either the guides or the receiving table. 
Some rollers break down the bars of German silver by 
passing them diagonally through the rolls—that is, the 
bars of metal are entered into the rolls corner wise, 
first sticking one corner of the bars into the rolls and 
then reversing. I do not think that the bars of metal 
when broken down in this manner are quite as apt to 
hre-crack as is the case when they are passed straight 
through the rolls. 
(To be continued. ) 
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SOCIETY BOOKKEEPING 


A STANDARDIZED METHOD FOR RECORDING AND CHECKING THE ACCOUNTS, ETC. 


By “GARCIA.” 


In view of the fact that there will be elections of new 
secretaries in the various branches of the AMERICAN 
ELcectro PLaters Society, this is the system adopted by 
the Buffalo branch, and will probably be of interest and 
help to the new secretaries who are at present unknown, 
but will be chosen out of the membership in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 or so who make up the membership, and will 
simplify their work, if in starting the new pages they are 
ruled off and headed or titled as below: 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS 























When making the charts, if, instead of beinw written out, 
the titles, names, etc., are printed out, they will make a 
better appearance. 

The figures used in this article should not be taken 
or understood to be copied from books of the AMERICAN 
ELrecrro PLATERS Society, as they are only used to 
illustrate and give an example of the method of ap 
plication, and are only representative. 

No effort has been made to have the figures used in the 
Yearly Return Sheet or Complete Record of Membership 
harmonize for the same reason. 






































Page —— 
halon’ : ] = cae on CASH BOOK 
_ Bes Name | Street Address City State Pirs Supt rOTAL RECEIPTS. 
1 John L. Ba 103 Anderson St. Buffalo a8 Page I i( ). 
2 | wichael xidier #2 Grape St Buffalo se 9 Heintz art Met >of 
| a. rt atin cok: toate ee = . —————— 
$ | P. A. Shepherd | 433 High St Buffalo nN. Y. flutchine -Kilbourne ] ce | 3 e } T | 
‘ | S. Wrobelesk! 103 Sle st Buffalo N. ¥. | Planders wr - | ls SEs | e | | 
es 2 iz*a] 5 . 191 | 
Date = Bxplanation Se 25 | 2 * “s £ : Totel 
iole 7 | — T 
June 6 Balance brought forward $50.62 
| | June 6] Received at meeting 200} 5.00] 1.285 " 19 
~~ (ey iil ttle —— July 3] Received at seeting 200 | $-0q 6.00 Ll. 
SHOWING METHOD OF KEEPING RECORDS OF MEMBERS. ee ee oe 
1915 
| 
° . « Jan 2.]| Received at meeting 200 6.00 6.28 
Continue the entries and take the numbers off of the St cs oe hays “ , | 
' : 1 Jan. 2, 1 -0O} 11.28) 1 l 6 | 1.s g2.32 | 
application blanks. For the member use the same number | | hess] 60.08 
throughout in all the places where his name is mentioned. a a ia 
\Vhere the firm name is not known, leave blank as above, “~~~ *&—_— - 


ind fill in when the proper information is received. The 
name of the superintendent or proprietor should also be 
ascertained, so that invitations or notices of events that 
he might be interested in might be mailed to him, or in 
case request for information from the branch should be 
made, they can be addressed to the proper person. 


RECEIPTS OF MEETINGS ITEMIZED. 
































Page 200. 
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= < a &é o a 
000 1-25 
5.00 
10 
3.00 
5.¢ 
Prom treasurer 
envelopes 
0 letterheada 
12 carbons 
ca Prom treasurer $700 ete oe tesecdis 
| | Prom former — a 
| | secretary 
Secretarf’s 
| Books | 
| Membership | 
| Carde 
} Seal - 
| Charter 
| Blectr 
| c Nan 
916 } Nee 
Delinquent } 1.25 stir 
p= + = — . — 
Total pi.2 1.25] 5 i 14.00] combined totel $41.5 
| 
| 
| 
[E BOOKKEEPING NECESSARY FOR THE PROPER RECORDING 


OF MONEYS RECEIVED AT MEETINGS 


\ll money received at the meeting or outside to be 
ntered on this page under the proper heading and 
lumn. This also includes all the new equipment or 
roperty of the branch, in this case, who and from who 
s charge of it and is responsible. Notice particularly 
adding up the columns separately and then across, 
es the total amount of money received by secretary. 





HOW TO KEEP THE CASH BOOK, SHOWING MONEY RECEIVED 


lf all the secretaries’ accounts are to be kept in one 
book, leave enough pages in between. For the cash 
book, take two pages, so that the one on the left (100), 
can be used for receipts and the one on the right (101), 
for the expenditures or disbursements. As page 101 1s 
represented as filled, start a new page on 103, enter the 
total balance ($75.63), the same as the above, or (Total 
Balance brought forward (placed in the last column at the 
top), $75.63 and continue as below. Now in order to 
bring to Jan. 2, there is express on the bulletins four 
months, special assessment and per-cap. tax, totalling 
say $11.20 more, making complete total of $86.83. So 
subtracting from $92.32, secretary should have a cash 
balance on hand of $5.49 on Jan. 2, 1915, to balance re 
ceipts 

CASH BOOK. 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Page 102. 
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HOW TO KEEP THE CASH BOOK, SHOWING MONEY PAID O! 



























pages that face 
be kept up to date | kine all entric h other and the one marked (A), page 130, to be on 


cl th, or at time of receiving the things specified, the left-hand side and the one marked (B), 131, on the 
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BULLETINS RECEIVED 
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Cost 
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\ MI IE TABULA ‘ OF THE YEARLY RETUI HIS WILL SHOW AT A GLANCE THE GENERAL CON. 
~~ SOCIETY. I 
added up and cross-checked for the quarter totals, et right hand side. The membership numbers to be run 
When Supreme Secretary calls for annual report, this down both pages so that looking up records can be done 
page is to be copied exactly and accurately and forwar«d by number and if all entries are made with the number on 
to address specified by him the application and used, it simplifies matters. This 
\bout five minutes is all that will be required to fill this system is the members’ complete standing, and by keeping 


in each month to keep up to date, and then the report will It up all the rest can be VF ot from it, excepting of course, 
be absolutely correct, with a copy of report in the book the information that is general 
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i ; XI S ‘il stl \ NDING plater, therefore an active member, pat tion 
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; . ' ' : - 
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i | office or membership probably not being e to attend 
: * meetings), Nov. 1,1 914, was not rence e the 
z iest for forwarding bulletins; as his dues are paid fot 
l LL | | | x T e Veal which is indicated that he rec¢ ( all 
lis dues are paid for the four quarters the 
} : A i 
, A 1 raid ear $5.00, being paid in full, no arrears 
t i A 1 1 1 | 
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WAR THREATENS ENAMELED WARE INDUSTRY. 
Kuropean 
nger the American housewife will 
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RECORD OF THE BULLI RECEIVED IN CONNECTION WITH MEMBERSHIP 


sidered inevitable if the war continues much 


war five months 


pr‘ ibably be COT 


lasts four or 


THE MANUFACTURE OF LEADED BRONZE ROD. 


pelled to pay more for her enameled pots and pans. A \s is well known the production of leaded bronze rod 
rcity of raw materials hitherto imported from [1 which is a popular mixture used in builders hardware |} 
pe is the cause of the situation Vhis has bee long been a bugbear of thi tal rolling mill Phi 
rned from several of the largest manutacturers « ture as in general use consists of &4 parts ¢ pp 
imeled kitchen utensils parts of zinc, 1 part of tin 2 to 3 parts « ‘ it 
nameled ware 1S mace by using < 1 ture of mall percentage ( f on lhe lea im ft re 
i. us harmless mineral ingredients upon hollow stee! 1iecessary to insure goo echanical work aualitie 
i s. Most of these ingredients are imported from — such as turning and drawing d there ( t be de 
pean countries, especially Ggermat lhe war hi; creased below the lower figurs en above 
| serious falling off in the suppl these n \s e material { 
ls, and in the case of certain clays formerly 1m atic metal working machine 0 
ed from Germany, which are ess« he mat e cl le, but t ( 
ture of the gray and the s | enal ount e ext: ve 
res in common use, importations | e ceased « st ll ( 
| 1 e-agent ( be ( 
cturers S O thes« la Ss | end 16 e cit entions ( 
pon supplies brought into tl country be ‘ ttained in the preparatio 
eland’s embargo went into effect \ithough ther: he use « he extruding ( ( { 
still a considerable supply of these materials to | news to a number of pe e who ( erienc 
lin the market, their prices are steadily advancin: nno difficult n att tine to 1 ( 
some instances as much as three hu ed per cei erade of leaded bronze rod to know that n 
rease having already occurred \ higher level « possible to extrude this material with a 
ces of all grades of enameled ware is therefore cor that desired lengths may be obtain t at will 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF CORES 


\N ARTICLE DEALING WITH THE MODERN CoRE-MAKING 


By W. J 







MACHINES 











REARDON.* 









lhe movement of the present commercial age is taking forts and success of the human intellect than the answer 












us fast into the realization of labor and time-saving ma- to the call to produce steel and iron, that is seemingly 
chinery. [Everywhere we see automatic machinery not thrown into a thinking unit and works with greater ac 
only in the shop and stores, but in our home as well and curacy and efficiency than any individual and, in additiot 
. we must admit that competition is truly the mother of as an extra added feature, keeps his mighty hands busy 
invention for labor and time-saving machinery has been in removing from the machine the product it produces, 
given to u » fast in the past few years, that we have perfect in every detail and ready for its part in the busy 
now ceased to be amazed at the seemingly wonderful world of manufacturing. 
things that can be accomplished and instead of waiting \Ve can indeed be thankful that the limit of creating 
and plodding along in the old-fashioned way, we are con- new machines is beyond us in so far as we are able to 






judge, and the spirit of the present age to create auto- 
matic machinery has given to the brass foundry a bounti- 
ful share of the many notable achievements in this line; 
competition is the answer of it all, and after all is said and 
done it really is but a step in the logical order of things 
that we have needed. 


















































CORES MADE O8 THE MACHINE SHOWN IN FIG 


| believe that | can venture the assertion that few of us 
had expected that cores would be produced by simply 
inserting the core-box between a set of steel saws that 
clamped automatically, and the air applied in the same 








way and the core is blown in the twinkling of an eye j 
and as fast as one man can take them away; in fact, man 
————_—s-—s today _ has not the energy to release from this thinking 
FIG. 1. AN AUTOMATIC CORE MAKING MACHINI pile of steel the cores it will produce if allowed to work ' 
constantly 
stantly on the alert for the new machine or machines that Fig No. | shows the automatic core machine, which ‘ 
work wonders in our production Is constructed of steel frame work and all told 1S ; 
[ have come to the point that instead of worrying over remark ubIy simple In its construction Che machine- 
difficult problems of production and matters that retara made a Is far signee In every detail = compared . 
my production, due to the fact that an increased payroll with the hand-made core and the class of cores that | 


is the ultimate outcome, that I can now turn to the many 
machines that are but waiting our investigation and in- 
stallation. the latter course being a sure cure for all our 
ills. Nothing pays higher tribute to the consistent ef- 


can be made on this machine is by no means confined to 

straight cores, but is suited for general work. The sand 

is supplied to the core-box by compressed air power and 

the surplus air that escapes from the core-box imme- 

diately after it is blown leaves the core porous and yet 

firm and strong; this natural vent is distributed evenly 
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Teeky 9 tendent, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., ‘Pitts- 
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Tune, 1915. THE 
throughout the entire core and provides a practical 
vent for the gases to escape when the casting is 
poured. This very important fact is not the decision 
of one influenced by the enthusiasm caused by the re 
sult of the work produced, but rather the general 
opinion of all users of the machine. 

\s foundrymen are aware of the fact that cores to 
be used in molds that are to be cast of aluminum, that 
every precaution known to the foundry trade must be 
used to avoid the cracking of castings when cores are 
used, and many defective castings have been produced 
lue to the core not giving as the casting shrinks, and 
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The standard size or type of this machine has a wide 
range of adjustment and will produce cores trom one 
inch in length up to 14 inches and will fill boxes using 
up to 200 cubic inches of sand. Attached to the ma 
chine immediately back of same 1s an elevating and 
sand feeding device that supplies a regular flow of 
sand in the proper quantities, to suit the core that 1s 
being made; this attachment is provided with a gradu 
ating device so as to furnish the required amount ot 
sand that is needed for any core within the range of 
the machine. . 
\nother feature in making cores by this method is 





FIG. 3 AN ASSORTMENT OF CORES FOR METAL CASTINGS MADE ON MACHINE SHOWN IN FIG 


many foundrymen claim to have a special binder and 
sand that they use for this class of work, while no 
extra precaution is necessary in producing machine- 
made cores and from actual tests it has been found 
that any mixture of sand or binder that will blow in 
the machine is suitable for cores to be used in the 
making of aluminum castings. 

Cores can be made of sharp, loam or green sand and 
any binder that is satisfactory at present, with the ex- 
ception of the fact that a too free use of flour is not 
good practice and will result in an inferior product. 
Sharp sand cores require from 80 to 90 pounds pres- 
sure, while loam sand mixtures require from 100 to 
115 pounds pressure, the machine makes eight opera 
tions per minute filling or blowing eight boxes, re 
gardless of the size of the cores in each box. 

Che number of cores that a box should contain is 

nly limited by the size of box that can be handled at 
the speed of the machine without tiring the operator. 
it requires less than one horsepower to drive the ma- 
hine and about 12 cubic feet of free air per minute. 


the fact that it will not depreciate the core-boxes, as 
when made by hand, and again bear in mind that the 
cores require no venting and will weigh considerably 
less as compared with hand-made cores; in fact, | 
have not as yet come across any detrimental propo 
sition in comparing machine-made cores with hand 
made, but rather have found in every case they are fat 
superior. 

Figs. No. 2 and No. 3 show some of the cores made 
by the machine. Particular attention is called to th 
fact that the cores shown are by no means what we 
would call straight simple cores, but rather some of 
them are of very intricate structure and, if made by 
hand, would be produced in very little quantities pet 
day as compared with the quantity the machine can 
produce. Fig. No. 4 shows some of the core boxes; no, 
they are not all iron and you can rest assured of the 
fact that you will not be compelled to change all your 
old wooden core boxes over to iron, as you can readily 
use iron or wooden core boxes on the machine 
In line with the very marked saving effected by 
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vill save a lot of useless motions and can 
ly result in your production of cores being increased 
nsiderably, as we are able to handle ou 
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readily removed by a workman whose 
le duty is to remove the cores from the racks and 
lace them on suitable stands for conveyance. to the 
Iding floor. All summed up, it appealed to me that 
machine of this kind would pay tor itself in a very 
hort time 
\ll these labor saving and productive increasing 
s to their owners, and 
mcentrate 


~ 
allowing the men to c 


their efforts in pursuits of their special line of work 
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inhampered by unskilled labor work, 


which before 


he time ot improved machinery was necessary 














A RICH GOLD COLOR ON BRASS. 
\ rich gold color can be given brass by boiling 


lution composed of 2 parts saltpetre, l part comm 


a part al at | 

lrochloric acid \nother method is to apply to 

rk a mixture of 3 parts alum, 6 parts saltpetre, 3 parts 
ulphate of zinc, and 3 parts common salt Phe work ts 
hen heated over a hot plate until it becomes black, and 
en washed with water. rubbed with vinegar, and again 
ished and dried. Still another solution is made by dis- 
lving 150 grains sodium thiosulphate in 3CO grains 
ter and adding 100 grains of antimony chloride solu 
nm. After boiling for some time the red-colored pre 
pitate must be filtered off, well washed with water and 
lded to 4 pints of hot water. Then add a saturated 
lution of sodium hydrate and heat until the precipitate 


um, 24+ parts water, by weight, and | part 








Immerse the brass articles in the latter solu 
tion until they have attained the correct shade lf left 


is dissolved. 
in too long they will be given a gray color. 


PRODUCTION OF LEAD. 


By C. E. SIEBENTHAL., 


1914 1913 ()’tity an 
Production of pri 
mary refined 
lead in the 

United States.. 542,122 462,460 79,002 17 2 
Primary refined 
lead available 
for consump 
tion in the 

United States.. 449,052 419,485 29,567 70 
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By CHARLES H. 


[his article} prepared for the New York Branch of the 
Electro-Platers’ Society contains only such data and re- 
sults as refer to the personal experiments made by the 
writer and his use of the first personal pronoun in de 
scribing his own experiences with the electro-deposition 
cobalt salt, is not intended to deter 
other practical man from traveling over the 
ame road obtaining the same satisfactory results 

lhe writer began his work as a plater in the early sev- 
enties in the plant of his father, James Buchanan, who 
opened a shop for metal plating on Ann street in New 
York City in 1870. Little or nothing was known at that 
time of the availability of cobalt in the process of deposit- 
ing metallic layers upon other metals by means of the 

In 1873 or 1874, | made a solution of the 
salt of cobalt for the purpose of compar 
ing the .esult with nickel plating done with a solution of 
the double chloride of nickel. The current was furnished 
from Bunsen cells. I observed in that early experience 
that the chloride-cobalt solution deposited more rapidly 
than did the nickel solution. The deposit was smooth, 
did not break or crack, and buffed easily. The color was 
a bluish white resembling the deposit made by silver plat- 
ing more nearly than did the result obtained from a nickel 
solution. George W. Beardslee, the owner of a plating 
plant located in Brooklyn, also experimented with cobalt 
about that time and obtained good results. In 1878 the 
father of the writer took up again the use of cobalt in the 
solution, this time with the electric current supplied from 
a dynamo. The work done with the cobalt solution was 
so fine that if the cobalt metal could then have been ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities from commercial sources, 
even at a cost for metallic cobalt higher than that paid for 
nickel, we would have put in cobalt solutions for ordi- 
nary general work. 

In 1881 or 1882, the firm of Yates & Ely, who were 
making nickel anodes and salts, manufactured some dou- 
ble sulphate of cobalt salts and these were used by a num- 
ber of manufacturing and plating concerns by adding 
them to their nickel solutions. These sulphate of cobalt 
salts which produced a pink color when added to the 
nickel solution and thus gave rise to the name “wine of 
nickel” were used by Mr. W. H. Bergfels in his nickel 
plating plant in Newark. It was the opinion of the prac- 
tical platers at that time that the addition of the cobalt 
sulphate to the nickel solution made a brighter and softer 
deposit than did the straight nickel solution. 

In 1895 and 1896 I conducted considerable practical 
experimenting with cobalt for a corporation engaged in 
the manufacture of enameled ware. We found that an 
electro-deposit of cobalt upon the surface of enameled 
steel utensils did not jump, or chip off by the thermal ex- 
pansion and contraction of the steel base metal when the 
utensils were removed from the muffles after being sub- 
jected to a temperature of 1,600 degrees. I then made up 
and put in two tanks, containing 400 gallons each, of dou- 
ble chloride of cobalt solution for cobalt plating. The co- 
balt anodes could not then be obtained in the United 
States and we had to import them from Germany at a 
cost of $1.60 a pound. Because of that difficulty and on 
account of the high cost of cobalt the enameled ware work 
was carried through successfully with the nickel deposit 
upon the steel base metal. In my opinion, however, a 
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cobalt deposit would have been better for the purposes 
of the manufacture of enameled ware. The use of the 
double sulphate of nickel solution with nickel anodes 
required larger tanks, and in a plant with a great quantity 
of work to be turned out, the additional space meant a 
increase of initial cost and of consequent over- 
head charges to be reckoned with and taken care of in 
operating the plant. We had to put in twenty-four 1,000 
gallon tanks for the solution and 30,000 pounds of nickel 
anodes. 

Some years after this experience in an enamel ware fac- 
tory I gave Erwin S. Sperry some cobalt anodes for lab- 
oratory experimenting. About the same time, in 1898, my 
attention was again called to the use of the cobalt deposit 
in electro-plating in connection with electrotyping work. 
\ large printing and electrotyping establishment had 
some electrotyping plates which they had obtained in 
france and their superintendent told me that they could 
obtain many more impressions form their French plates 
than they could obtain from the plates made in their own 
plant. I had the deposit analyzed, and found that the 
French plates contained both cobalt and nickel, the propor 
tion of cobalt being greater. I am informed that nowa- 
days, a number of electrotype makers in this country are 
using both cobalt and nickel in their deposits. 

In August, 1913, C. Upham Ely cast in his foundry 
cobalt anodes from metallic cobalt furnished by Dr. Kal- 
mus, the director of the School of Mining in the Queens 
University at Kingston in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada.: The writer tested these anodes with a few sam- 
ples of cobalt-plating and W. H. Bergfels of the Newark 
Plating Works has samples of the work done from those 
anodes which show that the deposit does not tarnish as 
readily as does nickel. These samples were plated on 
brass. My recent experiments have been carried on in 
the company of Thomas Haddow, president of the New 
York Branch of The Electro-Platers’ Society at the plant 
of August Goertz & Co., in Newark, New Jersey. We 
are in agreement in the conclusion that the results of these 
tests were very satisfactory. The uniform result was a 
deposit with a fine and close grain and a good cclor. 

The experiments were made exclusively with the am- 
monium sulphate form of solution, which I do not hesi- 
tate to say as the result of many years of observation and 
experience in nickel plating is the standard solution today 
for all kinds of plating work, whether it be iron, steel, 
brass or German silver, with the addition of the single 
salt for metal content, together with boracic acid and 
magnesium sulphate as additional agents. Nevertheless, I 
still favor the double chloride solution in plating on brass, 
tin, copper and German silver when it is desired to obtain 
a quick deposit and highly colored surface. 

The formulas used in the experiments set forth are 
practical ones and are well known to all foremen platers. 
The tests were made with sheets of steel and brass six 
inches square. The solution was made with cobalt 
ammonium sulphate, commonly known as the double sul- 
phate of cobalt. The tests were for convenience in the 
comparison of the results numbered consecutively from 
1 to 9. In the first three experiments the ordinary am- 
monium sulphate solution was used and is designated as 
solution A. Then boracic acid was added to solution A, 
and this is called solution B. Then magnesium sulphate 
was added to solution B, and the experiments with this 
are grouped under solution C. The varying elements in 
the various tests came from a change in the metal de- 
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posited on, altering the time the metal sheet remained in 
the solution or from a change in the density of the current 
employed. 

SOLUTION A. 


One gallon water ; 6 ounces Cobalt ammonium sulphate. 
Density 6 degrees Baumé hydrometer. Specific gravity, 
1.042. 

TEST NUMBER l. 

Current density, 10 amperes per square foot. 
1’. Time in solution, 10 minutes. 
6 inches. 


Voltage, 
Steel sheets, 6 by 


RESULTS. 


The deposit did not break or crack when tested for 
durability by bending. Buffed to a high color somewhat 
like the deposit of silver plating. 

TEST NUMBER 2. 

For thickness of deposit with 
Same current density and voltage. 
minutes. Steel sheets, 6 by 6 inches. 


same solution (A). 
Time in solution, 20 


RESULTS. 
Thickness of deposit, 1/1000 of an inch. The deposit 
did not break under bending; had a good color, and a 
smooth finish. The sheet was easily buffed on a color- 
ing wheel, thus showing a saving of time. The color was 
a beautiful bluish white. The cobalt deposit on steel has 
an advantage over nickel in that steel articles plated with 
cobalt do not require a heavy cutting down in order to 
show the color. 
TEST NUMBER 3. 
Brass sheets, 6 by 6 inches. 


Same current density 
and voltage as in No. 1. 


Time in solution, 10 minutes. 
RESULTS. 
A smooth, clear deposit with a good color, which 
buffed easily to a high bluish white color. 
SOLUTION B. 


Same as solution A with the addition of 2 ounces of 

boracic acid crystals to the gallon. 
TEST NUMBER 4. 

Brass sheets 6 by 6 inches. (Polished sheets.) Cur- 
rent density, voltage, and time in solution same as in 
test number 1. 

RESULTS. 

The deposit was brighter and smoother. One sheet 
was plated with ‘the voltage increased to 3. The deposit 
was heavy with edges dark. The sheet buffed much 
easier than when plated with nickel and required no cut- 
ting down in order to get a high color. 


SOLUTION C. 

Solution B with % ounce of magnesium sulphate added 
to the gallon. Density, 7 degrees Baumé. 

TEST NUMBER 5. 

Plating polished brass sheets. Current, voltage and 

time in solution the same as in Test Number 1. 
RESULTS. 

The addition of the magnesium sulphate make the 
cobalt deposit still brighter, and after coloring it had a 
still more brilliant finish. Boracic acid added to a nickel 
or to a cobalt solution has a tendency to give a bright 
vhite color and a smooth deposit. The further addition 
‘{ magnesium sulphate will give a more brilliant color 
still if the new agents are used in the right proportions. 

TEST NUMBER 6. 

For weight of cobalt deposited on sheet brass, 2 by 

inches or 2 square inches of surface. Density of 
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solution, 7 degrees Baume hydrometer. 


Density of cut 


rent, 10 amperes per square foot. Voltage, 142. Time 
in solution, 30 minutes. 

RESULTS. 
Weight of brass before plating........... 6.419 grams. 
Weight of brass and cobalt after.......... 6.459 


40 

The amount of cobalt deposit per square inch of sur 

face plated was thus 10 milligrams per square inch. 
TEST NUMBER 7. 

With the same elements as to solution, current density 
and time in the solution (30 minutes) as in Test Number 
6, a test was made as to the weight of the deposit upon 
polished shear blades of heavy steel. A deposit of 10 
milligrams of cobalt per square inch was obtained. On 
buffing them the cobalt-plated blades took a good color 
without cutting down much. 

rEST NUMBER 8. 

Black plating with cobalt. By adding to Solution A 
(cobalt ammonium sulphate) the salts which foremen 
platers generally use in order to get a black deposit in 
electro-plating, a fine dull-black result was obtained. 

rEST NUMBER 9. 

Dip room comparison. Brass sheets plated by a ten 
minute run in the cobalt solution were hung in the dip 
room over the dip pots along with brass sheets plated by 
a thirty-minute run in the nickel solution. 

RESULTS. 

The cobalt deposit seemed to retain its color longer 

and could be buffed to a bright finish. 
TEST NUMBER 10. 
Spot test with citric acid on polished steel plates. 


RESULTS. 
The nickel deposit did not oxidize as quickly as did the 
cobalt deposit. The acid oxidized the cobalt more 


quickly than it did the nickel, but the oxidization was of 
the plating deposit of cobalt and not of the steel base. In 
this respect a plating deposit of cobalt is similar to one 
of silver in the silver-plating process. 

TEST NUMBER 1]. 

For a bright white deposit. Reduced Solution B to a 
density of 3% degrees Baumé. Added 1 ounce of am- 
monium chloride (pure) to the gallan for conductivity. 

RESULTS. 

A good bright white deposit, the article plated cover 
ing well on concave surface. A good solution for bright 
cobalt plating. It is not always the heavy deposit on 
metals that stands the test for oxidation, durability and 
quality. When the metal is deposited with the lower 
voltage and the condition of the solution right you will 
get a fine close grain deposit, not a porous one. With 
an anode that is soluble making a good conducting ter- 
minal, 

SUMMARY. 


The results of the tests may be summarized as follows 
Cobalt plating has a beautiful bluish white color. The 
deposit does not tarnish as soon as nickel, is. homogeneous 
with a fine close grain, is smooth, is not brittle. and will! 
easily stand bending tests. These are excellent qualities 
from the standpoint of the platers’ art. The time re 
quired in the solution in order to get a satisfactory de 
posit is much less with cobalt than with nickel and the 
current density may be increased in’ cobalt plating a 
compared with nickel plating. 
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[he latter matters are more important considerations 
than the relatively insignificant difference in the cost of 
the salts as between cobalt and nickel. The question of 
cobalt plating and ways and means and sources of supply 

necessary equipment is therefore worthy of the 
attention f every electro plater who wishes to keep up 
to the times in carrying on his work. 
old solutions to the second- 
d buffing wheels over to the 

ut our friends the chemists are great on by- 

With the gun factories—big guns and little 
in and the armor foundries going all the time, there 
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We plate rs cannot sel] our 
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e cobalt salts enough to go around among all 
e platers, and they will be “made in America.” 
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ig of the shoe gives the workman 
1 lea tha s adequately protected against the 
eh button. lace and consequ of splashing metal and that he, there- 
ly recommend the re, d not need to exercise any particular care, 
for foundrv workers wl as a matter of fact he has no such protection 
uppers of which are made of when wearing a defective shoe. Shoe leather is either 

piece of leather, readily shed moiten metal bark-tanned or chrome-tanned. Bark-tanned ieather 
he shoe, and do not offer the open is apt to crack and break when subjected to the alter- 

. nate influence of dampness and cold and of high tem- 

perature, while chrome-tanned leather is fairly water- 

proof and less affected by temperature changes. 
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yundry shoes should be made, therefore, with chrome- 
nned uppers. 

Second, the shoes must be provided with elastic 
ring that will not lose its elasticity under the con- 


tant stretching that the puiting-on and taking-oti 
the shoe necessitates. The top of the shoe should 
lways fit around the leg, for if the goring 
iould stretch and the top, therefore, not fit snugly, 
would present an opening at the top through 
vhich molten metal could readily enter. The extra 
xpense of a guaranteed goring of best quality woul 
em to be fully justified in the added protective value 
the shoe. 

Third, foundry shoes should not only be provided 
vith heavy soles to give good wear and comiort to the 
wearer, but the soles must not extend beyond the vy 
otherwise the molten metal would have a 
and burn 


] 
snugly 


; 
ne snoe 


pers, as 


“hance te 


lodge on the protruding soles 




















FOUNDRY 


LEGGING IN COMBINATION WITH 
SHOE. 


FOUNDRY 


Finally, inasmuch as the usual pull strap which ex- 
tends upwards from the top of the shoe is liable to 
itch the. trouser legs and prevent them from coming 
er the shoe, the pull strap should be made to extend 
WhnWard as 


part of the back-stay of the shoe. 


FOUNDRY LEGGINGS. 


With shoes 


+ 


11C¢ 


proper foundry workers it to be 
well safeguarded against foot burns; they may, 
vertheless, suffer injury from molten metal when 
e same splashes against the leg above the shoe. It 
obvious, therefore, that suitable leg protectors should 
lso be provided. Workers in many foundries have 
een wearing so-called army leggings as protectors 
d have avoided many leg burns by their use. In 
idying the situation it has been found that army 
‘gings are not entirely suitable for this purpose. 
e hood of the army legging, which extends forward 
er the shoe, while appearing at first sight to be a 
ery desirable feature, is objectionable because it is 

to curl up and then form a basin for molten metal 

lodge in. This tendency may be overcome by 
rapping down the hood; a great disadvantage, how- 


r, is at once introduced in that a legging so strapped 
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down cannot be removed quickly \rmy leggings pos- 
sess also the objectionable. feature Ol straps or buckles 
by means of which they are held around the leg. Any 
protruding part is undesirable because it gives th« 
molten metal a chance to lodge there and burn through 
to the flesh. Moreover, leggings of this construction 
will fit snugly only the size of leg for which they hav« 
been made. It would prove very inconvenient to’ an 
employer to keep on hand a large number ot legging 

of different sizes in order that each foundry worker 
could be properly fitted. 

| have developed a foundry legging which seems to 
eliminate the objections just referred to. 
is shown in Fig. 3. The fundamental of legging 
construction is based on the use of a pair of spring 
clips similar to those used by bicycle riders to prevent 
their trouser legs from catching in the bicycle sprocket 
or chain. These clips are made of steel of about l-inch 
width and of such flexibility that they can be opened 
wide without breaking. <A piece of suitable canva 
is stretched over an upper and a lower clip and the 
part of canvas above the upper clip is drawn in suth 
ciently so as always to fit snugly around the leg; the 
canvas extends also in V-shape below the lower clip 
to cover the goring of the foundry shoe. The legging 
has no extension hood, for a hood is entirely unne¢ 
essary when the legging is worn with congress type 
foundry workers should be encouraged and 
necessary obliged to wear such shoes whether or not 
they also wear foundry leggings. The above legging 
can quickly be put on and as quickly removed from 
the leg. It will fit a stout as well as a slim 
that only one size needs to be kept for the convenienc« 
and use of all foundry workers. A flap on the back 
of the legging, to be tucked in after the legging is put 
on, will cover even the back part of the leg so that it 
may not be injured by the spilling of metal from a 
hand ladle carried by a man walking behind another 
Canvas has been selected on account of its cheapness 
and its comfort to the wearer. While leather or as 
bestos would, of course, withstand molten metal mucli 
better than canvas, a legging made of either of these 
materials would be stiff and uncomfortable and would 
also materially increase the cost of manufacture. 

Different from foundry shoes, leggings are usually 
furnished to foundry workers free of charge by their 
employers, for they do not constitute a part of the 
ordinary wearing apparel, are put on during 
foundry service and left by the workmen in the stock 
room at the end of the day’s work. Foundry shoes, 
on the other hand, are usually worn by the workmen 
inside as well as outside the foundry, and they should 
therefore, be sold to the employes. 

An investigation of accident records in several large 
foundries has clearly shown that 
toundry shoes and foundry leggings has been insisted 
upon in these foundries, foot and leg burns hav 
largely disappeared where heretofore they formed « 
great percentage of all injuries to workers in foundries 

Other protective devices are used in foundries; the 
need constant improvement, however, to make them 
render the best service under all conditions. Many 
more devices must yet be developed to further eliminat: 
foundry accidents; the time at this occasion does not 
permit to dwell upon their character. Let it 
membered, however, that it should be an in 
function of foundry managers and superinte: 
deal adequately with accident prevention; 
must play a major part in foundry management. 
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CLEANING AND PLATING IN THE SAME SOLUTION* 


AN EXPLANATION OF A SEEMINGLY PuzZLING PHASE OF 


rHE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 


By OLIver P. Watts.7 


or 


been 


a number of years past the electric current has 
extensively used for removing and dirt 
irom metals after polishing, and as a preliminary to 
electro-plating. From this use of the electric current 
for the successive operations of cleaning and plating 
metals, it was but a short step, in thought at least, to 
combine the two operations, and perform the cleaning 
and plating simultaneously in a single solution. Since 
its inception seven or eight years ago, this process has 
increasing in favor among platers, until 
t s very widely practiced. Although the com 
bined cleaning and plating solution is sometimes em 
ployed to produce the final deposit, its most frequent 
ise is for giving to iron and steel a preliminary coat- 
ing of copper before nickeling 


grease 


been steadily 
oday it 


lor this latter purpose it possesses great advantages 

ver the use of two separate solutions. Not only is 
of the time and labor required to trans 
ter the articles from one solution to the other, but any 
failure to remove the grease is detected while the ob 
ject 1s still in the cleaning solution, by the failure of the 
copper to completely cover the iron. 

Since the copper deposit needed for this purpose is 
very thin, the low current efficiency of the combined 
cleaning and plating solution is no drawback to its use 
When, however, a heavy deposit of metal is desired, 
it is a different matter. Effective action by an electric 
cleaner requires an extremely rapid evolution of gas on 
the object which is being cleaned. But a plating solu- 
tion in which much gas is evolved at the cathode has 
of necessity a low current efficiency of metal deposition. 
On the other hand, the fact that a portion of the cur- 
rent is used in depositing metal makes cleaning less 
effective than it would be in the regular electric cleaner. 
There is therefore a possibility, at least, that the saving 
in handling consequent upon the use of the combined 
cleaner and plater may be more than counterbalanced 
by the loss in time and increased power cost when 
heavy deposits of metal are desired. A complete solu- 
tion of this question can only be obtained in commer- 
cial establishments, but it is hoped that the author’s 
laboratory experiments, and the limited conclusions 
which can be drawn from them may prove of interest, 
and may lead to investigations of this subject by prac- 
tical platers 

E. G. Lovering,' using a combined cleaning and plat 
ing solution, claims that he obtains in 20 minutes a 
deposit of brass 0.002 to 0.003 inch thick, which would 
require two hours in the regular brass bath. He gives 
the following as the composition of his solution: 

Per liter 
Ib. H. V. W.’s XXX lye nanicaecn he 
copper carbonate.. ia ; 15 
yz. zine carbonate ‘ eee 15 
oz. ammonium carbonate ; 30 g. 


4 
4 oz. potassium cyanide , ew oF 
l 1000 cc 


there a saving 


> 
<- OZ. 


gallon water. 


For a copper solution he uses the same without the 
zinc carbonate, and claims to obtain a depdsit 0.009 
inch thick in fifteen minutes, doing in one tank an 
amount of work which fornterly required three tanks. 

The solutions are used at boiling temperatures. 
For comparison with Lovering’s solution two ready- 
resented at the Twenty-seventh General Meeting of the Ameri- 
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prepared compounds were purchased. One of them, 
tor cleaning and depositing copper, will be referred to 
as X, the other, for cleaning and depositing brass, will 
be known as FY. 

COPPER, 

Cleaner “X,” consisting of a fine white powder, evi- 
dently a mixture of caustic soda with other materials, 
was dissolved in water to form a solution containing 
175 g. of solids in 1 liter of water. Although this solu- 
tion is sold as a cold cleaner and plater, in order to do 
it justice in comparison with Lovering’s solution it 
was also used hot. Copper electrodes of equal size 
were used except where the current densities quoted 
show anode and cathode to have been of unequal areas. 
Current efficiencies were determined by comparing the 
weight of copper deposited with that obtained from an 
Oettel copper coulometer connected in series with the 
plating solution. Since copper has a valence of one in 
cyanide solutions, at 100 per cent. efficiency the weight 
of copper deposited should be twice that deposited in 
the coulometer. All current efficiencies for copper 
have been calculated on this basis. 

The results of experiments with cleaner X are given 
in Tables I and II. 

TaBLe I. 

Cathode 
Current Density 
Amp. Amp. 
per per 
Sq. dm. Sq. ft. 
4 aa 


Efh- Time, 
ciency Min 
11.4 60 


Deposit Anode 
; Fine Black 
& 1.8 16.7 20.6 30 Fine Black 
). 2.1 19.5 39.1 30 Good _ Black 

There was a vigorous evolution of gas at the cathode, 
but none at the anode, which was soon covered with a 
black coating, probably cupric oxide. The cathodes 
consisted of sheet brass coated with grease from the 
polishing wheels, and received deposits which were 
perfect in continuity and adherence. A comparison of 
experiments 1 and 2 shows a considerable increase in 
efficiency as the result of diminishing the current den- 
sity, and experiment 3 gives a still greater efficiency as 
the result of heating the solution. The polarization 
was 1.3 volts. 

Taste II. 

-Cathode—— ——Anode— 
Current Density Effi- Current Density Eff- 
sq. dm. sq.ft. ciency sq.dm. sq.ft. ciency 
73.5 17.3 | 47.4 —3.5 
73.5 16.6 5.1 47.4 —2.4 
70.0 13.8 4.6 43.0 —0.5 
*7 70 158 17.7 30.5 aa 10.2 
+8 70 158 65.0 14. 4.6 43.0 
~9 70 158 7.0 65.0 13.3 4.6 43.0 

Anode—*Black. tNearly clean. Clean and bright. 

Table II shows the effect of the addition of a small 
amount of potassium cyanide in the hope of dissolving 
the black film on the anode. The time of deposition 
was 30 minutes. 

The only effect of the addition of cyanide was an im- 
provement in color and brightness of the deposit. The 
negative sign before anode efficiencies indicates a gain 
instead of a loss in weight. In No. 8 an addition of 
25 grams per liter of Rochelle salt was made in the 
hope of inducing corrosion of the anode, and in No. 9 
this was increased to 35 grams, with the gratifying 


Temp. 

.. F, 
*4 71 160 
*5 70 158 
10 158 
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result that the black film no longer formed on the 
anode, although the efficiency of corrosion was still far 
from satisfactory. It is evident that in order to secure 
good anode corrosion it will be necessary to lower the 
current density, add more tartrate, or possibly do both. 
Che previous polarization of 1.3 was unchanged by this 
addition of the Rochelle salt. ; 
Lovering’s solution was next tried. In making this, 
the zinc carbonate of the formula quoted was replaced 
by copper carbonate, giving a total of 30 grams per 
liter of the latter. It was then found necessary to use 
70 grams of sodium cyanide instead of 30 grams of 
potassium cyanide to dissolve the copper carbonate. 
Tests of this solution are given in Table III. 
Tasie III. 
Current Density—~ 
Amperes Amperes 


Temperature per per Efficiency 
No. i. F. Sq. dm. Sq. ft. Per cent. 
10 25 77 3.9 36.3 22.1 
11 25 77 1.8 16.7 47.6 
12 99 210 ae ga5 99.4 


At room temperature this solution showed a much 
higher efficiency of deposition than cleaner X, but the 
anode was entirely black. To improve anode corro- 
sion 20 grams of tartaric acid and 20 c.c. of strong am- 
monia were added. At the same time it was found 
necessary to add a small amount of sodium cyanide to 
completely discharge the blue color of the solution. 
The result of these changes in the electrolyte and the 
use of half the former current density is shown in No. 
11. In spite of doubling the current density in No. 
12, which should lower the efficiency, other conditions 
remaining unchanged, elevation of the temperature to 
gentle boiling has caused a rise in efficiency to practi- 
cally 100 per cent. Under the conditions of No. 12 
this solution would not act as an effective cleaner un- 
less a large amount of sodium cyanide were added. 

Since the combined cleaner and plater may be con- 
sidered as only an ordinary cyanide copper solution to 
which lye has been added, it was considered interesting 
to compare Lovering’s solution with another bath of 
the same composition except that the lye was left out. 
A solution was made up of the following composition: 


Ammonium carbonate ......cccscces 40 grams 
| re ee 36 grams 
eT ee ere ee ree 36 grams 
EE ceca italen soe densities ae ees 1000 cc 


Tests of this solution (L) in comparison with the same 
to which 50 grams per liter of caustic soda was added 
(LA) are given for 30 minutes of deposition in 
Table IV. 





Tasle IV. 
Temp. ——_—-("athode Anode 
Current Density Current Density 
Effi- Effi- 


No : F. Sq. dm. Sq. ft. ciency Sq. dm. Sq. ft. ciency 
13 1 99 210 42 39.0 97.4 
14 LA 99 2006C«o38lCU SCH 
ISL 80 176 2.6 24.2 88.6 
16 LA 80 176 2.9 26.9 85.2 ee ea 
171 30 86 3.6 33.5 30.6 2.8 26.0 26.7 
18] 82 180 3.8 36.3 86.2 3.0 27.9 80.9 
19 LA 82 180 28 26.0 84.9 vas 25.4 15.7 
20 ] 25 77 ae 20.4 49.4 3.0 27.9 51.7 
21 25 77 25 a3. 34.0 3.0 27.9 34.0 


A comparison of 13 and 14 shows that the addition 
of caustic soda has no effect upon the efficiency of depo- 
sition, but the formation of films on the anodes showed 
the need of more cyanide, and 5 grams per liter of so- 
lium cyanide was added to each solution. This addi- 
tion is partly responsible for the lower efficiencies of 
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15 and 16, the other factor in lowering the efficiency 
being the fall in temperature. On the other hand the 
lowering of the current density must have tended in the 
opposite direction. A comparison of 17 and 18 shows 
the remarkable effect of temperature upon the current 
efficiency at each electrode. It has previously been 
pointed out that elevation of temperature permits the 
use of unprecedented current densities in nickel plating 
also. The cause of this greatly stimulating effect of 
heat upon electrodeposition appears to lie in an in 
crease in the rate of diffusion of dissolved substances 
with rise of temperature, and the increased circulation 
of the liquid as a whole, caused by convection currents. 
To test the effect of artificial circulation upon current 
efficiency two cells containing the same solution were 
connected in series so that the same current traversed 
both, and a stirrer rotated at 1,000 r. p. m. was placed 
in one cell. The results are shown in 20 and 21, the 
former containing the stirrer. Since stirring prevents 
the film of solution in contact with the cathode from 
becoming depleted in metal it was to be expected that 
the efficiency of deposition would be increased by stir 
ring. Whenever the current efficiency in a stationary 
solution is greatly below 100 per cent., stirring ought 
to increase the efficiency, except when the electrolyte 
contains some corrosive substance such as ferric chlo 
ride or an acid, which vigorously attacks the cathode 
A comparison of anode and cathode efficiencies for so 
lution L shows a very satisfactory state of affairs, as 
the anode supplies metal at the same rate at which it is 
deposited. In LA, however, the anode was entirely 
black and corroded so poorly that for a long continued 
use it would be necessary to supply metal by the addi 
tion of copper carbonate or cyanide. 

It has been stated by Brown and Mathers’, that the 
current efficiency of Weil’s solution, consisting of cop- 
per sulphate, Rochelle salt and caustic soda, is 100 per 
cent. at both electrodes for current densities not ex 
ceeding 1 ampere per square decimeter. ‘This sug 
gested to the writer the addition of a tartrate for the 
purpose of increasing the anode corrosion. 

To study the effect of a tartrate upon anode corro 
sion solution LA was digested with excess of coppet 
carbonate to remove the free cyanide and divided into 
two portions, to one of which (LAT), 60 grams per 
liter of sodium potassium tartrate was added. Tests 
of these solutions appear in Table V. 


TABLE V. 
Temp Cathode \node oy 
Current Density Current Density 
Effi- Eth 
No. & F. Sq.dm. Sq. ft. ciency Sq. dm. Sq. ft. ciet 

22 LA 71 160 6.6 61.2 33.9 5.1 47.4 3.6 
Za LAT 71 160 6.0 55.8 35.9 6.1 56.7 5.7 
24LA 71 160 6.6 61.2 47.3 5.1 47.] 67 
25 LAT 71 160 6.0 55.8 67.3 6.1 56.7 62.2 
26 LA 71 160 rij 71.6 26.8 5.1 47.1 94 
At LAT 71 160 6.6 61.2 55.1 6.1 36.7 57.1 
28 LA 99 210 7.7 71.6 79.0 5.1 47.1 39.0 
29LAT 100 212 6.6 61.2 97.5 6.1 56.7 100.5 
30 W 70 158 6.8 63.2 28.4 40 37.2 0.3 
31WCy 71 160 6.2 57.7 52.1 4.2 39.0 39.7 


These tests were made with the two solutions, on 
without, and one with the addition of the tartraic, con 
nected in series. Nos. 22 and 23 indicated a lack of 
free cyanide, and 2 grams per liter of sodium was 
added to each solution for tests 24 and 25. For tests 
26 to 29, inclusive, the amount of free cyanide was 
increased to 6 grams per liter. The first addition of 
tree cyanide to LA caused an increase in the efficiency 
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solution, fot 


cyanide do t make a itisfactory 

mbined clean and plating, for it 1s necessary to 
use a very high current density in order to cut down 
the cathode efficiency sufficiently for effective clean 
ing, and this reduces the anode efficiency nearly to 
Zero 

lwo experiment t determine the thickness ot 


metal deposited in a half-hour from the boiling solution 


LAT, at 9 amperes per square decimeter or 84 amperes 
gave 0.0042 in. at a current efficiency 
At this rate of deposition 1 hour and 
+ minutes would have been required for a deposit 
0.009 in. thick, such as Lovering obtained in 15 min 
utes, and a current density of 360 amperes per square 
foot would have been needed to give this deposit in 15 
minutes at the current efficiency of these experiments 

These solutions yielded bright, fine-looking deposits, 
gave no indication of stripping from the greasy 
This 


use of! 


per square foot, 
of RSS pt r cent 


which 
sheet metal on which the copper was deposited. 
must not be indorsement of the 
these soluti | tl 


ns for plating ol h crevices or deep 


ailable for 


taken as an 
yiects Wi 


cavities, aS no such articies were testing 
Cleaner X is only suitable for preliminary platins 
wh h is t be t llowed bv the dep sition of a heavie! 
tit from the lution 
| ering’s tion is capabl f doing effective 
leanit 1 fat metal. and will when boiling deposit 
copper more rapidly than the cold copper sulphat: 
bath, as it permits the use of higher current densities 
than the latte In this connect t should be noted 
that at 50 per cent. efficiency for the cyanide bath the 
deposit of copps equals that by the sat urrent at 
LOO pe ent. ethicrency for! the « pp Suipnate s lution 
| r etrect € clea ling it is Pp ssil le tl it the cu ent 
ett ien ucol t not to be ill Wwe T exceed OU pe 
ent. and a high current density must be used 


current density 
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the total current devoted 
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ment the iture, the amount of copper in the 
I tne rrent densit ind the amount | free cva 
nide present. An increase in the first two, and a dimi 
ution of the last two increases the per cent. of the 
1 current which is dé ted to the deposition of 
1, and vice versa 
Che addition of 60 to 75 erams per liter (8 to 1@ 
s per gallon) of Rochelle salt or ot! tartrate t 
ering’s bath greatly improves the operation of the 
c 17 n 
| 
A first attempt to clean metal and de] it brass was 
de witl leaner Pe Leg alre idy reterred I \ solu- 
contai 1/5 grams of the powder per liter 
( ed much gas, and gave only a very thin deposit 
lool like pure copper at 71 degs. C, and a current 
densit ( iperes per square decimete1 \s this is 
1 osed to be us d cold { iS ilso tried at 20 degs. . 
it] t densities of 3 6 amperes per square 
ecimeti \ very thin deposit of red brass was ob 
tained. The solution cleaned the metal, but did not 
¢ satisfactory deposit of brass 
Lovering’s brass solution was made up according t 


e formula previously 


| y given, except that more potas- 
sium cyanide was needed t As the 
lor of the brass deposited from this was not satisfac 
tory, additions of copper and zinc carbonates and so 
dium cyanide were made, until finally a dd color was 
btained between 70 degs. and 90 degs. ( The de- 
posits adhered firmly upon sheet metal covered with 
from the polishing wheels, but thick deposits, 
equivalent to 15 minutes at 8 amperes per square deci- 
meter, were hard and rather brittle, cracking when the 
sheet was bent at right angles. No attempt was made 
to determine current efficiencies. One interesting ob- 
servation was that the addition of 50 grams per liter 
of lye to a hot brass plating solution which was de- 
positing brass of an excellent color, caused the color 
of the deposit to change to that of pure zinc. 

The few experiments tried with the brass solution 
show that brass may be deposited from a combined 
cleaning and plating solution in a manner similar to 
copper, but on account of the difficulty of satisfactorily 
controlling the color of the deposit, the whole matter 
has been made the subject of a more complete investi 
gation, which is now being carried on in the electro 
chemical laboratories of the University 


4 ° 
secure solution 


pTeas¢ 


and plating solution for 

a preliminary to 

nickeling iron and steel, it was thought that a solution 

he simultaneous cleaning and nickeling of iron 

ight be of value to the plating industry. The experi 
[ se have failed. 


ments so far tried for the purp 
lution which 


mbined cleanin 


copper 1s most extensively used as 


I 


What is needed is an alkaline nickel s 


it or near the iling point will give a smooth deposit 
kel at current density of 30 to 50 amperes per 
square foot a current ef ency between 30 and 50 


per cent. 
Naturally Cy 
ing solution c 


\ boil 


nickel 


anide solutions 


ontaining 70 grams per liter of 


sulphate in the least amount of potassium cyanide that 
W uld dissolve the pré cipitate Gave a bright and ad 
herent deposit of nickel on greasy metal, but the efh 
ciency of deposition proved to be only 0.05 per cent. 


[he addition of caustic potash did not improve mat- 
ters, nor did the substitution of nickel carbonate for 
the sulphate. The cyanide solution was abandoned, 
nd an attempt was made to hold the nickel in solution 
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bv other means. 


Tartrates prevented the precipitation 
of nickel by alkalies in cold solutions, but when heated 


the nickel was precipitated. Experiments are still in 
progress upon this interesting, but seemingly difficult 
problem. 


TEST PIECES FOR 
By 
The best shape of flat bars for testing the tensile 


strength is shown in Fig. 1. It has been proposed and 
iccepted by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
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Che most important result of these experiments 1s 
the great improvement in anode corrosion caused by 
the addition of a tartrate to the copper solution. Other 
deductions of less importance are to be found at the 
close of the section on copper. 


TENSILE TESTS 


Huco FRIEDMANN, 


from this mistake may be shown with thin sheet metal, 
1/16 inch or less in gauge, using a metal of high duc 
tility, f. i. copper. Test pieces of that material w 


wh a 





























terials and the best European committees. It is— small chamfer usually break along the line X A, Fig. 2 
for very urgent reasons—built up of four different In order to have them torn near the center, we must 
parts. 1 is the real testing part or gauge length. The reduce its area locally, not as usual, for a little bit, but 
short adjoining parts 2 have the duty of eliminating at least for 1/16 of an inch in width. But even then 
every influence of the broad heads upon the stress and narks of hard strain, crumpling or wrinkling the m< 
; | — 
a“ regular fracture | | 
| | any ———_— 
| | ] 
\ | | 
| - r = 
lV | | al 
<———_—— 2 —_ — 336 || m IV 
a i T° — - 
| : 
| 
| i | 
FIG. 1. ACCEPTED STANDARD SHAPE OF FLAT BAR FOR TENSILE TESTS 


contraction of the testing part. The chamfers 3 grad- 
ually increase the section up to the size of the flanges 
4, which are made a good deal larger than the testing 
part in order to avoid a breaking inside the gripping 
jaws. (Wire f. i. that must be tested in its original 
shape with an equal section over the entire length 
often breaks in the clamps by the shearing action of 
their teeth.) 

As the exact reasons for the standard proportions of 
these parts are not generally known, important details 
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TESTS SHOWING RESULTS OF VARIOUS FORMS OF CHAMFER 
WITH SHEET METAL. 

are often neglected. Particularly the radius of the 
chamfer is often made too small, as it seems to do no 
harm and to be advantageous by saving material. It 
should never be less than 1 inch, but even Johnson in 
his standard book reduces it to % inch and I have seen 
bars with %-inch chamfers in actual tests. 

A very interesting evidence of the trouble arising 











terial, may be seen at Y, Fig. 3, sometimes in all four 
chamfers at once. They indicate that the distribution 
of the strain is a very disadvantageous one at these 
spots and prove the generally known fact, that in a 
body subject to stress, every change of section must 
be brought about very slowly, unless the local stress 
should exceed the average. In our case it is obvious 
that the outer stressed fibres are cut off, as shown in 
Fig. 4, and their tension must be transferred gradually 
to the inner part. 

With thicker bars, that local weakness cannot be 
made visible in this way. There is no doubt, however, 
that these bars likewise do not work under reliable 
standard conditions, if the radius of the chamfer is too 
small, the distribution of the stress being not uniform 
just as well as with thin bars. A radius of at 
| inch or more, consequently should always be 


least 
used 


HOW TO BRIGHTEN CASTINGS. 

The bright clean color sometimes seen oh bronze cast 
ings has been thought by many to be the result of an acid 
dip. This has been produced, however, by plunging the 
castings into water while they are still red hot. It is sel 
dom that brass castings can be given this color, as they 
usually contain too much lead. Likewise, the bronze cast 
ing must be free from lead, as well as iron, antimony, o1 
other impurities, and the water into which they ar 
plunged must be clean, or a dirty, unpleasant color will be 


eh 


the result. The castings must also be as hot as possible 
when quenched. If too hot the metal will be brittle, and 
hence the highness of the temperature is governed by the 


toughness that is desired in the casting, but if quenched 
after they have cooled too much the color will be dull. 
Copper ingots can be given a beautiful rose-red color by 
this method. 
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WAR’S WASTE OF METALS 


The 


useful metals of the world’s production in the Euro- 


waste of the more important and the most 
pean war is most deplorable. If the amount of metal 
that is now being devoted to the wanton destruction 
of lite and property was being employed by mankind 
in constructive operations the world would have some- 
thing to be proud of. As it is we can only be shocked 
and grieved at the seemingly unnecessary expenditure 
of the earth’s riches. Many people have been puzzled 
over the recent rise in the price of copper and kindred 
metals in the face of comparatively small exports and 
While 
it is true that the exports of copper from January to 


sluggish conditions in domestic manufactures. 


April 30th were only 177,356,000 pounds as compared 
with 304,570,000 pounds in the same period last year 
there has been an enormous increase in the exporta- 
tion of copper manufactures. In the case of brass, 
for instance, that is composed practically of two parts 
of copper to one of zinc, the exports as shown by the 
official figures of the Department of Commerce for the 
first three months of the year are as follows: 

Brass bars, plates, 





sheets, etc., (Ibs.) 1915. 1914. 1913 
je , Mee 2,737 367 378,517 585,430 
February ...... 5,589,622 514,923 660,692 
March .......10,593 841 888,33 866,347 

Total ........18,920,830 1,781,770 2,112,475 
9 mos. ended with 

March . 22,951,699 4.162.556 5.792.543 

Che fact is that Europe is taking the finished 


product rather than the raw materials. This procedure 
has not only caused the price of copper to go up but 


As 


against a normal price of from 4 to 7 cents a pound 


has also caused an unprecedented rise in zinc. 


\ 


zinc is as shown by our Metal Prices 29 to 30 


now, 


cents, a gain of 23 cents in the past month. The ma- 


jority of foundries and brass mills in the country have 
either doubled their capacity since the first of the year 
or are in the progress of large extensions of build- 
ings and equipment. This is all due to enormous 
orders for shells and cartridges. 

Not only is this tremendous amount of manufact 
ured brass and other metals such as antimony and lead 
for shrapnel and powder, aluminum and magnesium 
for explosives being wasted in the operation of the 
frightful war, but also some of the finest works that 
man can produce are being destroyed and lost to the 


world forever or until the “waters shall recede and the 
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We refer to the wonderfu! vessels 


earth shall rise.” 


that used to sail the seas and are now resting on the 
bottom. Only a few weeks ago one of the finest mer- 
chant steamers afloat, the Cunard liner, “Lusitania,”’* 
was torpedoed in sight of land and disappeared with 
all her wealth cf metal work that had taken so long 
and cost so much to fabricate. 

How long the terrible war will last is something 
no one would venture to say, but from present indi- 
cations with more nations in danger of being involved 
it does not seem as though we can hope for a cessation 
of hostilities and the formulation of a world peace for 
some time to come. We find indeed in metal trade 
circles an inclination on the part of buyers to provide 
for their wants well into 1916 and these requirements 
are apparently based on present abnormal business 
and not on that of ordinary times. Sellers, however, 
do not seem to be quite so anxious for far-ahead busi- 
ness, but this may be due to a disinclination to be too 
heavily over-sold. So in the face of present-day facts 
it is impossible to predict when this gigantic misuse of 
valuable metals will cease. 


THe Mera In- 
*‘Mauretania,” in 


described in 
ship, the 


“Lusitania” was 
and of the sister 


*The metal work of the 
ustrY, November, 1907, 
August, 1909 


NO PUFFS! NO FREE ADVERTISING! 


“The early history of Indusirial Journalism was besmirched 
with the trade ‘write-up,’ the ‘puff’ —and an attempt to cater to 
personal pride and prejudice of the advertiser. It has outlived 
this degrading and debasing period, and stands today, clean and 
wholesome in its advocacy of what it believes to be for the best 
nterests of its readers.”—Abstract from the speech of Horace M. 
Forum on In- 


of the New York Trade 


Swetland, delivered at the New York University 
lustrial Journalism, under the auspices 
Press Association, on March 24, 1915. 
Taking the above paragraph as an excellent text we 
are pleased to say that THe Meta [Npustry has never 


indulged in a trade “write-up” nor in the trade “puff,” 
but all descriptions that we publish of new and useful 
metals and alloys, machinery and supplies, are presented 
with the idea of putting before our readers the merits and 
advantages of the particular products. 

It is certainly the duty of all trade journals to first take 
are of its readers and never stoop to the practice of 
ublishing information (?)—to please the advertiser; 
that is, to print matter that will draw a manufacturer 
into advertising, regardless of the merits and circulation 
of a publication. 

Meta In- 


usTRY, and by practicing this principle, we are able to 


“READERS First” is the slogan of THI 
render the best service to the advertiser because the in- 
lustry in general desires to read a paper which contains 
iccurate information, not exaggerated “puffs.” There- 
re, our advertisements are read more carefully. 

Tue Metat Inpustry also has never published free ad- 
ertisements, either in its display directory or want ad 
ages. 

It is our firm belief that the granting of such concessions 
free advertising, cutting regular rates, enlargement of 
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space beyond the amount ordered, is a sure sign of weak 
ness on the part of a paper making such concessions. By 
so doing, a publisher cannot issue the quality of journal 
to which the advertiser is entitled, nor can he give the 
advertiser the circulation to which he is entitled, for a 
good journal and a good circulation cannot be built upon 
free advertising. 

By offering unusual inducements to advertisers, some 
end of the publication is sure to suffer. 

For many years THe MeErat INpustry has had one 
rate to all advertisers and advertisements are 
the basis of “UNTIL FORBID.” 
advertiser under a time contract. 


placed on 
There is no getting an 
No holding 


No extra charge for the insertion 


an adver 
tiser against his will. 
of advertising for a short period. The rate is the same 
in each issue. 

We aim to give the advertiser the largest and best 
paper, the largest and best circulation in the metal and 
plating trades and the very fact that our advertisers stay 
with us year after year without signing time contracts or 
any other form of a contract proves that THe Mera 
INDUSTRY gives them their money’s worth. 


THE ELECTRO-PLATERS’ CONVENTION 


As the opening pages of this issue of THe Merai 
InpusTRY cover very fully the third annual convention 
of the American Electro-Platers’ Society, held at Day- 
ton, Ohio, last week, it is unnecessary for us to say 
very much here regarding the proceedings. Our re 
marks will, therefore, be brief and of the congratula 
tory order. First, we desire to offer to all concerned 
in it, our hearty congratulations for the 
culmination of their efforts 





successful 
to make the convention 
just closed surpass those of former years. Second, we 
wish to commend the passing of the amendments to 
the constitution and particularly the one relating to 
the assistant plater, which reads: 


“All assistant platers who have served five consecutive years 


and can show a suitable efficiency in the trade can _ beconi 
members if vouched for and recommended by their foreman, 
who must be a member of the society. No establishment can 
have more than three members.” 

Tue METAL INpbustry has, on several occasions, mack 


a plea for the assistant plater. The society has now 
seen the light and the new amendment is certainly a 
“step” in the right direction. We say a “step” because 
we think that the use of the word “consecutive” is un 
fortunate. We would suggest that this amendment be 
still further amended to read: 

“All assistant platers who have had five years of 
practical experience and who can show a suitable effi 
ciency in the trade can become members, if vouched 
for and recommended by their foreman, who must be 
a member of the society.” 

We would also cut out the last line and put no limit 
on the number of members. 


NEW BOOK 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION—Their Manufacture, 
Properties and Uses. By Adelbert P. Mills. 6 x 9 inches. 


682 pages, including index. 346 illustrations. Bound in 
cloth. Published by John Wiley & Sons. Price $4.50. 
For sale by THE METAL INDUSTRY. 

This work covers the manufacture, properties, and uses of 


the mcre materials of engineering construction in a 


comparatively concise and thoroughly modern manner 


common 
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ANNEALING n the outside of the castings when they come out of the 
















molds on the gates. They are giving us considerable trouble, 
( hich is the proper way to ant s they become choked up and out of repair. 

ra ( ! why, whether to heat the metal and \ The necessity for making repairs on pneumatic ham- 
llow it to in the air or to plunge in water mers can be largely eliminated by keeping the parts well 
\ Phere ré ome mixtures of brass that may bé lubricated It is a good plan to submerge the hammer in a 
‘ ! them in oil t general brass sh b of benzine or gasoline for a few hours and then blow 
ted i1 fle furnace and fed with either il it out under pressure to dislodge any foreign matter that may 
raised to the proper temperature ive entered. Before using again the hammer should be 

whi ri r different mixtures, and then drawn from the lubricated with a good quality of machine oil. 
irnace and to cool just as gradually in the o1 \tter The source of pneumatic hammer troubles is sometimes in 





ich it nec ry to pickle it to clean off the oxide scale the pipe line. The moisture in the air rusts the pipes and if 
rmed 1 hammer is connected without first blowing out the pipes the 






































Che reas or the slow cooling is due to the fact that brass sediment or scale is liable to enter the working parts and 
is made up of crystals of copper and zinc and if the metal uuse the valve or piston to stick. Rubber also deteriorates 
s subjected to a sudden cooling, these crystals are likely to rapidly and particles of the hose may blow into the valve 
be, and usually are, ruptured, due to internal strains, thus box and interfere with the operation of the hammer. The 


causing a weakness in the brass plate so that it goes to pieces use of a poor grade of heavy bodied oil will also cause the 
in the subsequent working. Consequently brass should be parts to become clogged and render the hammer inoperative. 
cooled gradually after annealing. In such cases it is a good plan to clean the working parts 

Copper, on the other hand, may be and is thrust into cold by injecting a liberal quantity of benzine through the 
water while still in a heated condition. The sudden contrac throttle handle as this will dislodge the foreign matter and 
tion of the metal when it strikes the water causes the scale cuts the thick gummed oil which can then be removed by 
which has been formed in the annealing process, to fall off blowing air through the hammer. The use of a strainer or 
and thus obviates the picking operation—K. Problem 2,14, Iter, attached to the supply pipe, is to be recommended.— 


: : P. W. B. Problem 2,150 
CASTING 


O—Will vou kindly inform me as to the exact details of 
5 


manufacture of pure copper castings, using good ingot copper 


FINISHING 












and boron suboxide 
. . 7 \ sd like } : . ¢ sc , , ac - 
A—Boron suboxide, when used as a de-oxidizing flux to Q.—We would like to obtain what is known as the Pullman 
ensure sound copper castings, is added in the proportion of two 5 Phe nish is said to be an olive color. 

. ry , . 1 allen - 17a TY? : > , ~ -°o 
parts t every 100 parts of metal The flux, mixed with som« \ Pullman bronze is a name given to many colors or 
ps \ y I ’ 99 . - ns 4 m 

1 1 } tones ise, n wilman -tltae -< he . . = 
nert 1 ( i 1 as charcoal, is placed in the bottom of th pans u . 1 in Pullmar Traut ad cars [he finish consists 
eucthie a1 with requisite amount of metal, which is mostly of sand blasted effects in brass, bronze and copper or 
then melt nd 1 ed to a temperature of 1,300 degs. | The in commercial terms, sand antique brass, copper and bronze. 
vhole ji then tirred so that the ..O it the ottom rise \Ve are of the opinion the color you have reference to is 

, to on tes vatae ‘ a 6 a 
thr h the t metal rbing the oxveg brass, preferably cast brass, the surface of which 
I led to the 1 il casting temperature betot ; ild be sand blasted and cleansed, then immersed in a 
¢ > 148 lutior consisting of ulp!] ate of copper 4 ounces. am- 
ae oniun oride—1 ounce, water—l gallon. This solution 
re ae ms “ie é 
¢ sed waft immerse the sand blasted articles in 
| - e 1 the solution for a moment or two, then remove and wash 
; 7 ‘ siti WW, 11, ; ' sé Viliute luti £ ilphuret of potassium, 
1] ‘ Smid from automatic n isting ol nee of sulphuret and 1 gallon of water 
, ‘ t | at 100 deg Fahrenheit, for a second two 
" \ é t é t “ . 
f j ] » S t tit t 
\ ‘ \\ 7 ) T 
( s , \ 2 inces 
\ ( é 5 ( { es 
} rt d 160 P P 
' Iter V} nse and immerse the articles in this hot solution for 
rT ( ‘ ‘\ 
ng . ‘ f ents. ft er immerse in the sulphate of copper and 
t | , { 1 . lve , nium i a previously referred to Then dry 
- 1 « j ] ‘ } ‘ 1 
oF ‘ , S ds lacque 
ring i , 
* You tur ' tnt that 1s tly used is to s last tl 
7 e } } — . . . ASS I then | er with a da 
¢ 4 SS cas I l I « Ps , q a rt P : — = 
ee  — os. >» ennentit © sree A ( Ane jacquer snouid msist Of propor 
VOTK r ‘ ( | Ss ¢ pe it W i ] -— seal ‘ ‘ = a i ae anili . 
, , P , f iT ] f turnings. as there & 4 i green and yellow anuune, LO 
is alv for them—P. W Probl ? 14! - green tone 
\ny la et ise Can prepare such a lacquer and it is 
metion rmed Pullm: he 7 : 
CLEANING metimes termed Pullman bronze lacquer From the in- 
- —— rmation given you can readily see that such colors are due 
’ atta fhaaeme : . : ~le ‘ ee — | ; ° 
Q.—We are using pneumatic hammers in our casting clean » manipulat rather than any exactly prescribed formu- 
ng department to remove the core sand, and also the sand las—C. H. P. Problem 2.15] 
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FLUXING 


©.—Kindly advise us what is the best flux to use in a 
reverberatory furnace on type dross for reducing the dross 
in connection with fuel oil and air. 

A.—The best results in reducing type dross will be had 
by using a flux made up as follows: 25 per cent. of charcoal 
broken to pea size; 50 per cent. fluorspar; 15 per cent. sodium 
arbonate, fused, and 10 per cent. borax, fused—by 

K. Problem 2,152. 


weight. 


HEATING 


Q.—I frequently manufacture silver nitrate and my porce- 
lain dishes are always breaking, sometimes after being used 
for months. Do you think a plating of five or even ten penny- 
weights of gold on brass or other suitable metal receptacles 
would answer for this work? 

\.—We do not believe that you would have good success 
in treating a metal receptacle with gold for the purpose of 
etc., in it. The friction that the plate would 
indergo would probably cause it to wear off very quickly and 
then your base metal would be attacked. It seems to us that 
it would be a safer plan for you to continue to use the porce 
lain dishes and you may avoid the excessive breakage by 
exercising a little care in the heating and cooling of the dishes. 
as this is evidently what causes them to break. Such large 
dishes should be supported uniformly and should be heated 
over a steam bath or a sand bath and the heating and cooling 
process should be conducted as gradually as possible. It is 
possible that you could use dishes made of Alundum or the 
new fused quartz which is now being employed for pyrometer 
tubes and also for other laboratory utensils—K. Problem 2,153. 


MATTING 


©.—Can you advise us of any acid or formula that can be 
in the plating of lapel buttons to show a mat or dull 
finish? 

A.—What you require is an ormolu or satin dip. 
[This dip is prepared by adding dry carbonate of zine to 38 
per cent. nitric acid, adding enough so that a concentrated 
solution is prepared of the consistency of a thick paste. 

To every gallon of acid so prepared add ™% gallon of oil 
yf vitriol of 66 per cent. This should be added very slowly 
» avoid too rapid generation of heat when mixing the acids. 
Mix the solution well with a glass rod or hard wood stick 
ich time articles are immersed. Also keep up the heat 
f the solution by surrounding the acid pot with hot water 


ising acids, 


used 


finish 


en in use. 
\rticles for satin finishing should be cleansed 
anner and dipped in the usual acid bright dip, consisting 


the usual 





equal parts of yellow aqua fortis, 38 per cent., and oil of 
triol, 66 per ¢ent., adding a quart of water and 1 ounce of 
iriatic acid to each two gallons of mixed ids Fror 
e bright dip the articles are washed in 1 water and 
immersed in the satin dip for a few seconds and moving 
rticles while in the solution Remove, wash and pass 
kly through the bright acid dip to renew the proper color 
he satin finish. 
at any time the finish is too coarse, add more oil of 
1. If too fine add more nitric acid. When the dip is 
prepared, if it does no t kly « igh ld a littl 
ter. Occasionally add more carbonate « inc and acid 
I 1 el C. H. P. Problem 54 
MELTING 
We are casting aluminum hollow ware and are experi 
ig more loss in melting than we anticipated when we 
ed on the work. We melt in iron pots and the alloy 


sists of 96 of aluminum, and 4 of copper. We c: 
X) degrees Fahrenheit. What should be our appr 
for shrinkage and dross? 

hold our skimmings over until we have a 
run them down, using chloride of zinc for a flux. 
the most practical and economical method? 
—In melting 92, and 





aluminun copper—, in 
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the loss should not exceed % of 1 per cent. At least half of 
this loss should be recovered on melting down the skimmings. 

Hollow ware castings ought to be poured at from 1,275 
degrees Fahrenheit to 1,325 degrees Fahr., depending on the 
size and thickness of the casting.—J. L. J. Problem 2,155 


METALLURGICAL 


Q.—Can you advise us of the effect of mercury on brass 
valves? If injurious, can you tell us of any non-ferrous metal 
which will not be injured by mercury? The article desired 
would have a valve seat but would not be desirable in iron 
on account of rust. 

A.—The effect of mercury on amalgamates 
with the metal and renders it brittle. In fact, it 
will completely destroy the matrix between the crystals and 
cause the alloy to disintegrate. Mercury forms an amalgam 
with practically all the non-ferrous metals and for this reason 


brass is that it 
extremely 


they are not suitable for containers for mercury. The only 
thing we could safely advise for such use would be china, 
porcelain or glass, or, in fact, any vitreous material—K. Prob 


lem 2,156 


PLATING 


Q.—Will you kindly advise us how to silver plate zinc so 
that it can be burnished by hand? 

A.—To silver plate articles made from zinc, first polish 
with tripoli and color with vienna lime; then wash in benzine 
or gasoline to remove the buff dirt. Cleanse in the regular 
potash bath or preferably a kalye bath, and wash in clean 
water. 

Immerse in a regular cyanide dip or in a very dilute solu- 
tion of muriatic acid and water—one part acid and twenty 
parts water—wash and copper plate in a cyanide of copper 
bath for a few minutes; then rewash and immerse in an 
amalgamating dip. This dip should consist of the following 


i ae ee er 
Yellow oxide of mercury..............%4 ounce 
CYSMIGE OF DOCKSRUEN goo icisic cis oc ccvea ccs 6 ounces 


The above dip will give a thin film of mercury. Rewash and 
plate in the regular silver bath. 

If you wish to do so you may dispense with the copper 
plating. In such an event the after 
cleansing, in a solution of sal ammoniac, using one pound to 
the gallon. Then dissolve bichloride of mercury in hot water 
and add sufficient so that the zinc is 
comes coated with mercury. Probably % to 


immerse zinc articles, 


when immersed it be- 


ounce to the 


gallon will be sufficient—C. H. P. Problem 2;157. 
SILVERING 
©.—I have considerable trouble with my hand silver. It 
turns under the lacquer to a brown color, although they are 
perfectly white previous to being lacquered. We et 1 
scale warm and apply the lacquer in that stat Can th 
ind heat affect the scale so much that it turns in color after 
being in the st k-roon hort time | 
Salt 0 
Cre: of tartar 4 nd 
\ ter y 2 me Is 
Nitrate of silver l 
And then we add enough water to the above ingredients t 
make a paste and rub the articles with this until dead white 
Can you ad e me where my trouble li 
\ | r vellow color is < e 3 the i ¢ t 1 1 
the vy tening mpositio Such deposit , 1 d ] 
wing t the excess of chlorine i the salt an the f ¢ 
f nitrate of sodium from the nit1 d in t lver It 
mbining with the common salt 1 formi t diut 
nitrate as noted It would be better to se silver l le 
ne pound of common salt instead of six pounds and the t 
unds of whitening you are now using as a mixtu 
[It would be better still to use silver Trisalyt combi: 1 witl 
whitening in the proportion of two ounces to two pound ) f 
whitening, and then add 1 ounce of sal ammonia This 
method will give you a good white lor that will not turt 


yellow under the lacquer.—C. H. P. Problem 2,158 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO THE 


1,135,600. April 13, 1915. Plating Barrel. Frank S. Chase 
James H. Graham, of Torrington, Conn., assignors to the 
Standard Company of Torrington, Conn., a corporation of 
onnecticut 
[his invention relates to improvements in electro-plating 
tanks, or as they are usually called, plating barrels, such as 
ire employed in the are of plat- 
ing small metallic articles by 


means of electricity, a rotatable 


tank or barrel being « mployed 
in which the articles are sub- 
merged and continuously moved 
or tumbled while in the process 
of being plated The object of 


the present invention is to pro- 
durable apparatus, 


shown in cut, with simple su; 


vide a as 


porting and operating apparatus 





which can hold a maximu 

amount of plating fluid, and 

articles to be plated, in which 

a number of anodes and cathodes | 
ay be used, from which the —— — 

articles when plated can be readily removed; and a further 

object is to provide a novel construction of anode, so formed 

that the extra wear on certain parts thereof will be compen 


ated for and practically the entire anode be used, instead of 


t 
being compelled 





is now the case to throw away a portion 
of the anode, because one part wears away before the other 

1,136,523 \pril 20, 1915. Transfer Apparatus for Galvan- 
izing Pots. J. A. Hanlon, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Han 
lon-Gregory Galvanizing Company, of the same place 

This invention relates to apparatus for coating angles 
hannels, flat or round bars or rods, pipe, etc., with metal, 
and particularly for coating articles which are longer than 
the coating pot or ket 
tle and which must be ok ete lee lice ET 
transterred from end t T — © 
ena ¢ the coating pot mie: = = a * Sok 
or kettle 

The object of the in SH a. 
vention is to | ide . 7n e a i 
simple and inexpensive ‘ 
apparatus, as s \ in bs ee i] 


cut. for transferring the 





Dar or other articie De 
ing coated from end to 
end of the pot or kettle and by means of which the output 
of a given coating pot or kettle is increased 

The patent covers Apparatus for use with galvanizing 
pots for coating strips or bars, comprising a track longer 
than said pot and located at one side thereof, said track being 
nelined with its lower end near one end of said pot and 


its upper end at a point beyond the other end thereof, a car 


riage freely movable on said track and adapted to support 
one end of a strip or bar while the same is moved from on 
end of the pot to the other, and a buffer at the lower end of 
said track arranged t -operate with said carriage 


1,137,374 April 27, 1915. Varnish Enamel or Lacquer 
Composition. Jonas W. Aylsworth, of East Orange, New 


Jersey, assignor to Condensite Company of America, of Glen 


Ridge, New Jersey, a corporation of New Jersey 
This invention relates to a new composition of matter 
which is adapted especially for use as an enamel, lacquer or 


varnish, and the object is the production of such a composi 
tion 
| 


The present application describes and claims a varnish or 


READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY 


if 





enamel composition and process of making it, the same com- 
prising a solution of the mixture of non-liquid ingredients, 
in a suitable solvent which composition hardens on subse- 
quent heat treatment. 

The patent “As a new composition of matter, a 
varnish or enamel comprising substances capable of trans 
formation by chemical reaction upon application of sufficient 
heat to form a hard infusible phenolic condensation product, 
a volatile solvent comprising a liquid oxygen-compound of 
the aliphatic series, and a compound of the benzene series 
lubl volatile 


covers: 


soluble solvent.” 


in said 


1,137,071. April 27, 1915. Inclinator for Carboys. Horace 
M. McCord, of Minneapoils, Minnesota, assignor, by direct 
and mesne assignments, to Horace M. McCord & Co., Inc., 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, a corporation. 

This invention relates to inclinators for carboys and has 
for its object to provide improved 
means for locking the carboy into 


a carboy holder such as is shown =< . 
in the cut _ 28 . f 
[The inventor claims: An in- ee LH 
clinator comprising a box-like car- 4 Vas yb 
boy holder, a bar slidably mounted iy 7 1}\\I 
upon the back of said holder and f= t 
held spaced from the body of the 5 = 2 ——> F 
carboy to provide a handle for e 5 
manipulating the inclinator, a q 
hook on said bar for engaging the 
body of the carboy, a link pivoted == = 
to the back of the carboy, a lever “a 
a ee : nats 
pivoted to said link and to the bar - 
for sliding the same to force the al ail , 
hook into the carboy, and means Ua 
for holding the lever locked where 
set. 
1,137,132 April 27, 1915 Pneumatic Press and Metal 
Forming Machine. Edward C. Gross, Columbus, Georgia. 
This invention relates to improvements in pneumatic 


presses and metal forming machines, and its object is to pro- 


vide means for cheaply and easily straightening, bending 
and forming different kinds of 
metal, in either a hot or cold state ; 
around shops in general and rail ] SS 
road shops in particular. .* P ay? 
This class of work around rail 
road shops has previously been 
done by heating the piece to be 


operated upon, and then hammer 
ing it into the desired shape; but 
this method is slow, laborious, ex 
pensive and generally unsatisfac 
tory, requiring skilled mechanics 
and in some cases special and ex- 
pensive facilities for heating large 
pieces of metal 





With the machine here shown 
all of the objectionable features 
of the work have been eliminated, and the cost reduced at 
least 50%, since it can be operated by cheap labor and the 


metal requires no heating 
May 4, 1915. Briquet for Use in Zinc Furnaces. 
George S. Brooks, of Depue, Illinois, assignor to the New 
Jersey Zinc Company, of New York, N. Y., a corporation of 
New Jersey. 

The briquet is composed of four parts by weight of zinc 


1,137,835 
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ore crushed to the usual degree of fineness; one part of more 
finely powdered ore, or in lieu thereof, one part of commer- 
cial zinc oxid, which is in the form of powder; one and one- 
half parts of coal of the usual grade of fineness; and a suf- 
ficient quantity of common salt (sodium chlorid) dissolved 
in water to form a thick plastic mixture of the several in- 
gredients, the amount of salt solution which has been used 
heretofore being approximately one-half of one per cent. 
in weight of the amount of ore in the mixture. 


1,137,966. May 4, 1915. Machine for Forming Seamed 
Tubes. Otto J. Groehn, of Detroit, Michigan, assignor to 
Briscoe Manufacturing Company, of Detroit, Michigan, a 
corporation of Michigan. 

The invention relates to machines for forming tubes such 
as are used in the formation of radiators, and it is the particu- 
lar object of the invention to obtain a construction which is 
adapted to form tubes 
of various sizes and 
which may be easily ad- 
justed where change is 
made from one size to 
another. It is a further 
object to obtain a ma- 
chine, as shown in the 
cut, in which the opera- 
tion is automatic from 
the feeding of the sheet 
metal strip into the machine to the delivery of the finished 


tube 





To this end the inventor claims 

‘The combination with means for intermittently advancing 
i sheet of metal strip, of severing means for said strip 
idapted to form reverse-bent hooks on the adjacent ends 
thereof, coacting members, between which the strip is ad 
vanced prior to severing, one of said members forming a 
nandrel, means for displacing one of said members toward 
the other to clamp the central portion of the blank, and co- 
operating means for folding the blank about said mandrel 
vhile thus clamped.” 


1,138,221. May 4, 1915. Electrolyte. Richard Hurley, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, assignor to J. C. Fair, Jr., of the same 
place. 

This invention relates to an electrolyte and more particu- 
larly to an electrolyte directed for use in the so-called lead 
zinc storage batteries. 

The object of the invention is to provide a compound of 
this character which will increase the life and efficiency of 
a battery and which may be made at a relatively small cost 
and in a form adapted to facilitate its transportation. 

The invention, broadly considered, consists of a compound 
composed of precipitated lead zinc, acid and water, to which 
solution may or may not be added a percentage of a solution 
composed of mercury, nitric acid and zinc. In forming this 
compound the inventor prefers to use in the first solution, 
lead precipitated by powdered zinc from acetate of lead, and 
sulfuric acid, and in the second solution metallic mercury, 
nitric acid, and sulfate of zinc crystals; all the chemicals in 
both solutions being chemically pure and the water being 
listilled. 


1,138,845. May 11, 1915. Metallic Compound. Herbert B. 
Coho, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

This invention relates to a compound in which the basic 
elements are lead and copper alloy held in suspension with 
needles (sulfid) antimony. 

The object of the invention is to produce a compound of 
the character described that may be readily commingled, 
economically produced, and which will result in a metallic 
‘ompound that is susceptible of varied and extensive com- 
mercial utility. 

A further object thereof is to produce an alloy of lead and 
opper commingled with sulfid of antimony resulting in a 

ery hard compound, and which when polished has the ap- 
earance of and may be used as a substitute for brass. And 
still further object of the invention is to produce a metallic 
ympound of the character described in which the fluidity of 
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sa 
we 


the mixture is greatly increased to render same susceptible 
for small castings which are now made of brass. 





1,139,371. May 11, 1915. Buffing Machine. Frank W. 
Richards, of Hotchkissville, Conn., assignor of one-half to 
Christian M. Newman, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

This invention relates to new and useful improvements in 
automatic buffing machines and is adapted for buffing a large 
variety of brass work as for instance drawn shells and tubes 
of various sorts as well as cast pieces of different kinds. 

It is the purpose of 
the invention to pro- 
vide a machine, as 
shown in cut, that is 
adapted to buff a large 
variety and sizes of 
metal parts of various 
kinds and especially to 
buff brass pieces rapid- 
ly and = inexpensively 
and thus at a minimum 
cost; especially to de- 
sign a machine which will require but one attendant to oper- 
ate it and whose duty it will be to simply put the work on 
and take it off from the machine 

The machine includes a rotary table upon which is mounted 
a series of chucks or work carrying spindles that are also 
given an independent rotary movement 

A series of horizontally as well as vertically operating but 
fing wheels are suitably located to operate upon the work 
carried by these spindles while they are in motion so as t 
insure all parts of the work being operated upon. 

Automatic means is also provided for applying the tripol: 
a polishing compound, at suitable intervals without stopping 
the machine or interfering in any way with its operation 








1,139,885. May 18, 1915. Method of and Apparatus for Con- 
tinuous Casting. Grenville Mellen, of East Orange, N. J 
assignor to Continuous Casting Corporation, of Richmond, 
Va., a corporation of Virginia. 

This invention relates to improvements in machines for 
casting fused metals or alloys in continuous lengths by means 
of a continuously moving series of mold-sections, and 
for its object to pro 
duce a machine of this 
type in which continu- 
ous rods or bars of any 
desired 
can be practically and 
economically produced 

The invention further 
relates to means, as 
shown in cut, for effec- he . 
tively delivering the [i al F am y 
molten material to the 
molds; to means for so controlling the movements of the 
mold-sections that a formed rod or bar is produced; to means 
for maintaining the molds at the proper temperature; to im 
provements in the mold sections themselves and in the 
mechanism for propelling them; to means for permitting ex 
pansion and contraction of the chains of molds under varying 
conditions of temperature; and, in general, to improvements 
in the arrangement and construction of this type of ma 
chine as a whole. 

The invention further relates to an improvement in the 
method of continuous casting* which consists in casting the 
material into a continuously moving upper and lower series 
of mold-sections, causing or permitting it to remain in the 
inclosing mold only until it has congealed sufficiently to 
retain its given shape, and then causing or permitting the 
shaped length of material to solidify while amply supported 
in its further movement. 


Nas 





cross-section 











*A description of this process is published on page 254 of this issu: 
Tue Metat Inpustry. 


1,139,923. May 18, 1915. Compound for Welding Aluminum 
and Aluminum-Containing Alloys. Erland Thaulow, of Fred 
eriksberg, near Copenhagen, Denmark 
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FQUIPMENT 


NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 
TO THE READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. 





CONTINUOUS CASTING MACHINE 


By Ricuarp C. PATTERSON. 








I ( to come together again to receive a fresh 
t t t ly of molten L Af g is applied to the mold sections 


he air brushes K in order to prevent trouble from the metal 


I king to th d. It will be evident that in starting the 
ne hine th will have to be plugged up to hold the molten 

it all familiar with metal until it has time to solidify \t first a plug of metal was 

in industry i used for this purpose, but experience has shown that a plug 





















































‘ ' 1 . A — 
ft f bra m n ea inc and soft tal 4 
alloy LT ( the invention of the company’s president A 
. ’ A 
Grenville Mellen »y this process, a single operation convert /) 
the molten metal into rods that are ready to be drawn out int J, 
A 
wire Che ichine is equipped with a receive to which tl CS, 
‘ 1 a, 
m lten metal is delivered from any suit le form of melting 0H4 
furnacs From this receiver it flows into a continuous mol CALA 
1 . 1-1 : } F oxarhy ] 7 Y half { A 
formed by two set f mold sections—each of which torms halt VS/) 
' vp 
ta ntinuous two-part mold—that are carried on two endless 4 j A 
1 1 14 . / 
chai The metal is carried along on this traveling mold ar 
passed out in the form of a solid rod which can be carried or 
directly to the draw blocks. The mold sections run over sprock 
ets and are returned to the starting point where the molten metal si 
‘ : 
is being delivered into the mold. As long as the machine is ke; > 
t Ing | ~ 
running and supplied with molten metal a continuous rod will | | A 
Ee 





} c produc ( d 





1 Wha 


wy) 





HOW THE MACHINE I OPERATED 











The machine itself would extend through the floor so that the 
livered t 
the wire-drawing machin Details of the arrangement would, 
| 








cast rod would be taken out on the floor below and de 





of course, be modified to meet the requirements of individu 
case [he arrangement of the casting rod is shown diagram 


matically in the sketch. Each machine has a capacity for tl 











output of 40 melting furnaces, each of which has an output of 





220 lbs. per heat and 6 heats per 10-hour working da [he 1 


ceiver A on the machine into which the n n metal is poured CROSS-SECTION VIEW OF A CASTING SHOP USING THE VER 


’ | ' ‘ . tinned , 7A ’ Dr ~ . ‘ “ 
has a capacity for 194 pounds of metal receiver is equips rICAL TYPE OF MELLEN ROD-CASTING MACHINE, 
with an automatic control device B which is actuated by a 

) » hatteryv circuit. o erminal af , ; : 2 
solenoid magnet connected to a battery circuit, one terminal made of tissue paper will retard the flow of metal through the 
which is grounded on the machine and the other attached to a mold suffi iently to give it time to solidify 
graphite valve projecting into the mold orifice. When the metal 
rapni ; FACTORS WHICH AFFECT THE RATE OF PRODUCTION 
in the mold rises to contact with the graphite terminal, it closes 
the circuit and draws down the graphite valve to partially shut rate at which rod can be produced in this machine is 
ings naturally lenendent +} cneed +} £5 af h a 

off the flow of metal into the mold. When the molten metal "4turally dependent upon the speed with which the metal can 
recedes from the terminal, the electric circuit is broken and th e cooled from the molten state into rod which can be handled 
beam on which the terminal is carried swings up ind ypens th atter it leaves the machine. Several factors attect this rate, 
entrance to the mold to allow the metal to flow more freely the more important of which are the melting point of the 





t will. of course, be ev ident th it the crucible (¢ . from which metal which is be ing cast into rods, the temperature at which 
h 


the molten metal is being poured into t ane T machine, 
chine, has beer rried over from the melting furnace D. The the specific heat of the metal in question, the size and shape of 


T 
I 


e receiver on the ma- it is feasible to handle the metal after it leaves t 























° +} - tion na i necitic rr: ; ; he “vide ¢ 
machine is driven by a variable speed motor FE, which regulates he rod section and its specific gravity. It will be evident that 
’ eding to the metal which is being cast. the regula in operating the machine to cast metal with a high specific heat, 
e€ spec ( l ( LO qT] < Wi i 5 +4 a i m Lil I Pp : : we 
inn af the motes ntrolled by the wheel F. A safety it is necessary to run slower than would be the case with a metal 
, levice is incorporated in the drive so that if any unusual condi- of lower specific heat. This is due to the fact that the metal 
’ - . Bose ; ‘ P ~ , 7X baserte ne . . - 4 required —om : ¢ ote 
tion arises, a safety pin will be sheared off and prevent damage with a high specinc ; heat is required to give « gener greater 
a <a nism. The rod as it leaves the machine umount of heat in order to cool it down to a point where it can 
é gy do! s n a it < t < if} “ , 
ed | It h lreadv been stated that the safely leave the mold ready for subsequent handling. As the 
role ul t . << (y I nas i < \ < a vas - . - ae : 4 c 
ld sections 1 led by water jets. and these are shown at amount of surface of the mold sections exposed to the cooling 
. ; eto had <r cod we the tate nese OW r is constant, the variation of operating conditions to handle 
Mold mie rushe ire ‘ ibove the jet these I 
LOl cit t £ rusi S < al LOE a ¢« ! J ’ : : : 
se 1 § different characteristics is ohtained hv varvin > 
brushes being made of steel and employed to remove any de- metals of different characteri is_obtaine 1 by varying the 
are returned tothe top of speed at which the machine is run. The statement made in re- 
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gard to metals of different specific heats also holds good in the 
case of metals with high melting points or high specific gravity. 
If a machine is to be used constantly for one given class of metal 
which gives out an exceptionally large amount of heat while 
changing from the molten to the solid condition, provision may 
be made for increasing the rate of speed at which the machine 
is operated by increasing the height of the machine, so that there 
is a greater length of cooling water through which the mold 
sections pass before releasing their grip on the rod of metal. 
An idea of the rate at which rod can be produced on this ma- 
chine may be gathered from the fact that in tests which have 
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tt 


been conducted, it is stated that 74-inch copper rod was turned 
out at the rate of 35 feet per minute, while 54-inch aluminum 
rod was produced at the rate of 60 feet per minute. This dif- 
ference in the rate of production is due to the difference in the 
melting point, specific heat and specific gravity of the two metals 
and section of the rod. For a 10-hour working day, the capacity 
of the machine is from 15 to 30 tons of rod, depending on the 
size and the metal which is being cast. 

{Other articles relating to this method of casting rods have 
appeared in THe Meta INpustry for September and October, 
1914.—Ep.] 


CARLSRUHE METAL CLEANER 


A New AND Novet MEtTHOop For CLEANING METAL SurFAcEsS BASED 


By WILLIAM 


The average plater throws up his hands and cries 
when the use of a new cleaner is suggested to him, knowing, as 
e does, that they are all some combination of the caustic hydrox- 
ides, carbonates, or phosphates, and that their action consists in 
he saponification of the grease and the subsequent removal of 
the soapy film, usually by scrubbing. Why try the old 
things under new names is his first cry. 

There has, however, been recently placed on the market a most 
interesting chemical which achieves the results by a new and 
novel method. By this process subsequent peeling and blistering 
of the work is prevented, and in the majority of shops the scrub- 
ing of the work is eliminated with the consequent saving in 
abor and material. These results are obtained in the following 
way: 

The grease and oils combine chemically to form an insoluble 
basic salt which is thrown out of the solution, leaving the surface 
of the metal chemically clean and free from the soapy mixture 
which is left in the microscopic hair lines and irregularities on 
the surface by the customary processes of cleaning. 

It is “Carlsruhe Cleaner,” a chemical product the manufacture 
of which is thoroughly covered throughout the civilized world 
by patents. The combination of sodium, aluminum, silicon and 
oxygen effected by this special process yields a double salt which 
is a most efficacious cleaner, possessing several very important 
advantages in addition to its novel method of cleaning. 

It comes in granular form, being cream color in appearance, 
and is readily soluble in water, but is not deliquescent. As a re- 
sult it does not matter how long it is exposed to the damp air of 
the plating room. Unlike the caustic alkalies or carbonates of so- 
dium and potassium and allied salts, it will not absorb moisture 
and become a sloppy soggy mass, leaking through the barrel and 
difficult to handle. 

In actual practice mineral oils and grease are encountered 
which either do not yield at all or yield very slowly to the action 
of caustic soda, but which directly form an insoluble salt with 
Carlsruhe. This is a very important feature and especially appeals 
to the plater who in the course of his work has met with such 
trouble. 

The man who works with copper or its alloys knows from 
sad experience that they are readily tarnished in boiling solu- 
ion, the element of time of immersion being an important con- 
sideration. The use of this new double salt does away with this 
Tarnishing is absolutely impossible under 


“enough” 


same 


trouble entirely. 
these circumstances, irrespective of the length of time the work 
s left in the cleaning bath. While the experienced plater can 
se extreme care and avoid trouble with the older methods, he is 
w enabled to entrust his work to less efficient help and know 
hat the bath is fool proof, leaving him free for other important 
itters. 
[here are few if any practical men who have not at one time 
r other suffered from caustic alkali burns and wished that they 
uld get away the disagreeable and especially in the case o! 
‘tashes or high test caustic soda, sometimes dangerous wounds. 
Vhile Carlsruhe is alkaline it is neither caustic nor corrosive 
[The manufacturers guarantee that you can wash your hands 
it with impunity and that there will be no dangerous after 
fects. How much this means the plater alone knows. And 
hen it is added that there are neither poisonous nor irritating 
imes from a boiling solution, there is no necessity to go far 


*Expert on metal cleaning, with James H. Rhodes & Co., New York. 


Upon A RECENT CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 
R. Apnpotrt.* 


aheid to find a reason for the rapid increase in sales of this 
chemical in this country. 
Carlsruhe was originally of foreign manufacture. The war, 


however, altered conditions to such an extent that two courses 
were left open to the American representatives. It was either 
necessary to proceed immediately with the manufacture of the 
product in this country, or else turn down the numerous con- 
cerns who were inquiring about and desirous of trying out the 
new cleaner. Shipments were so uncertain that only customers 
already under contract could be supplied. In accordance with 
modern American business standard of efficiency they not only 
started the manufacture in this country but, after original re- 
search work, got permission to adopt certain improvements that 
permitted almost a 30 per cent. gain in efficiency. 

The method of operation is very simple, consisting of im- 
mersion in a boiling solution. A booklet entitled, “The Modern 
Method of Cleaning Metal Surfaces,” recently issued by the 
manufacturers, describes the amounts to be used under varying 
conditions. They also provide their customers free of charge 
with a hydrometer whose scale reads directly into pounds per 
gallon of Carlsruhe at 60 degrees Fahrenheit as well as at the 
boiling point. The scale is illustrated herewith and its advan- 
tages are self evident to the practical plater. There is no neces- 
sity to remember what Beaume is required, only the amount 
of Carlsruhe per gallon. The solution can be tested either cold 
or in operation, although, of course, care is necessary in the 
latter case to avoid breaking the hydrometer. 

Pound Carlsruhe 


to gallon at 
boiling point 


Pound Carlsruhe 
to gallon at 
60° F. 


Degrees 
Beaume. 
4 


“< 


un > 


wh 


ly 2 


14 


As is well known the removal of grease and dirt by the use 
of the electric current is due mainly to its separation from the 
surface of the metal by the rapid bombardment of bubbles ot 
gas liberated at very high current densities. A double salt like 
Carlsruhe, which breaks down readily under the action of the 
current and evolves large amounts of gas, is therefore well 
the standpoint of 


adapted for use as on electric cleaner from 
economy and efficiency. 
Electric cleaning is, however, comparatively expensive on a¢ 
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urrent consumption and where costs 


ire carefully many places where steels have been used 
red this is an item not to be lightly passed by. In fact 


im Se@VE ral instances 


and where bronze 
would have been preferable, with the added advantage of its cor- 


manufacturers of Carlsruhe state that rosive resisting qualities. 


where their efficiency experts, who 


are men ot long practical 
experien 


made investigations, they have strongly ad 
use of electric current on account of its cost ADVANCE ROTARY BRUSHES 
et t ie \ oO S y straig oO g - , = 
1 ( a ss tae ae pony p Prete re te The Manufacturers Brush Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are put- 
connection they lay stress on the point that 
w called upon to install their product they will 
are convinced upon investigation that it 
ntly, which means with economy and 





ting out a new rotary brush which they claim is meeting with 
universal success among the platers and polishers, as they are so 


Satis 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 


nperature regulator known as the Type P regu 


troduced by the Hohmann & Maurer Manu 
y, branch of the Taylor Instrument Companies 
regulator, which is shown in detail in the 
r automatically controlling the temperature ot 
solution that it may be desired to keep at a 
this regulator ten pounds of air are re a See 
brass pipe into the regulator head, which 
| valve \ttached to the head is a 
ighteen in 


constructed as even uniform face until entire 
pie worn out Phe ‘a 1 i r wet or dry These brushe 
hes long on the inside of which are made from either steel or brass wire, 3% inches to 12 inch 
expanding steel stem fitted wit! in diameter; white or gray tampico, *h to 12 


12 inches 
panding and contracting opens and diameter; made any width of 


I Lace 


DAMARDA LACQUER 
By W. W. BEALs 


This product has been used with unfailing 


metallic bedstead industry for the last three 
its unique qualities which place 


success in thi 
r four years, 
it in a class by itself, have m 
in this industry. It is 
or acids, 


it an invaluable agent insoluble 
and its finish is not in 


I 


cohol, ammonia, acetone any W 
indestructible by fire up to 1,200 


affected by them. It is ae 
grees IF. and gzives a very brilliant and permanent 
glass-like hardness to substances coated with it. It 


finish 
defies wear 
moisture, climatic changes, salt water and chemical agents that 


destroy ordinary lacquers, and it may be used as a coating for 


brass, bronze, tin, copper, steel, and in fact any metallic 
stance with the same pertect result. 


You a piece of metal coated with “Damarda,” 
it in a candle or ov 


———— the resultant oxidization with a piece ot cheese cloth 
AUTOMATIC rEMPERATURI EGULATOR whe it one, and the nish will be 
irda does not 


er a Bunsen burner and rub off 


soaked 
found uninjured ‘Dam 
air | in the regulator head, leading from the regulator ‘orn ' mp, CERAM, ore ns Sake. a will i cous 

darken or show black spots. It may be interesting to know 
head the air passes through a brass pipe to a valve on the liv that some years ago the factory of Messrs. Haskins & Sewall 
steam line be ; Sap ae peril e veal eggen Bi ny 8 f Birmingham, England, caught fire, and about the only things 
tache¢ 8) e reguiat eac S apparatt ( 


lial hic] | the metallic bedsteads of their 
with a dial which can be 


with “Damarda.” ‘“Damarda’ 
t¢ ‘ ~ aegzree . aa 
iny desired degre is non-combustible and non-corrosive 
or atmosphe re 
rosive, | mean that 
dial is set at 


diaphragm 


it ich were no »d re 
adjusted to regulate the temperature din Pes . eng tony a ry 
ie manufacture which were coatec 
[his regulator is claimed to be very a ce : 
, when say non-co 
curate and will ntrol the temperature ot the bath . j : : 
half d a piece of metal tubing coated with it might 
to th ] t < oree that the a re . 
within a ha “1 ; “a en ee ve left in the ground for 20 years and the alkalis o 
I ibove regulator was sh wn at the recent convent hen call at on a 
Electr Platers’ Society at Dayton, Ohio, and at \\ 4 , 
. e expec oO Go a iarge 
it deal of attention. Further information regarding “th 5 
, galvanizing 
obtained by corresponding with the above concern and 
asking for catalog “Type P. 


acids in 


business with it as a substitute for 


The galvanizing process is not a satisfactory one 
for it does not protect metals coated with it from corrosion for 
any great length of time in 
itself is an expensive one *‘Damarda” 

TITAN BRONZE pescnil tyeBin 
The development of a new metal known as “Titan 


many intsances, while the process 
being absolutely non 
substances coated with it for 
Bronze.” nd its application is but one-half as expensive 

} - ' ce . : 
, . or ¢ no *re is nothing > it. 
is said, makes it possible to manufacture drop forged bronz« ; automobiles there is nothing like it 


The hood of an aut 
f br tings. The Titan Metal Company, No. 1124 mobile coated with “Damarda” will remain permanently brilliant 

ce I rass Cas yS - < ‘ « OT ally, - " : , 
: eaentiaes of enaine tee + teed levelane . at 
Estate Trust building, Philadelphia, control the process of "egardu | f engine a We have now developed means o 
at y y : » ata ‘ ‘ Tre - oe secure ot 
manufacturing the metal, and have granted an exclusive licens« i g assware — yp whereby - ~~ ecure n : 
for the manufacture of finished castings and casting ingots to the tals 1eavy a aa ors, ru 7 green, — etc., . also soft and 

: , delicate pastel shades never before produced on glass 
\lpha Metals Company, Bellefonte, Pa I I 


. : I shall be 
litan Bronze has, it is claimed, certain properties not found at 


many years, 
, as galvanizing 


only too glad at all times to make experiments for 
: . . stiteme rrospective customers along : ines in whic hey are in- 
n other metals of a similar nature, having a high tensile strength ! I 4 , om a rN ti - m w m they ; 
. ° > tere > . “ve > >< in 
m 75,000 to 85,000 pounds) ; an elastic limit of 40,000 to 48,000 terested with a view to developing their imadustries, and |! 
redu n of area, 45 per cent. to 50 per cent., and elon creasing the many uses for this remarkable product. 
eduction Of area, M € ~- tO. 7 . 
22 per cent. to 30 per cent, making it possible to use * w 


*Distribut 


West 42d street, New York 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE METAL 
INDUSTRY ORGANIZATIONS. 


a , , ' | . 
AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS’ ing will be held by this branch on Friday evening, June 11, at 
SOCIETY which time a demonstration on the deposition of cobalt and 


other metals will be given. The annual outing will also be 


(AN EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY.) held on Sunday, June 20, at Glenwood, L. I. 
President, W. S. Barrows, Toronto, Canada; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Walter Fraine, 507 Grand Ave., Dayton, Ohio. All AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF METALS 
Correspondence should be 
addressed to the Secre- 
tary. The objects of this 
society are to promote the 
dissemination of knowl- 
edge concerning the art 
of electro-deposition of 
metals in all its branches. 
The Society meets in con- 
vention in the spring of 
each year, subject to the 
decision of the executive 
committee. The next con- 
vention will be held at 
Toronto, Canada. The 
branch associations hold 
monthly and semi-monthly 


President, G. H. Clamer, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Secretary and Treasurer, W. M. 
Corse. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, W M. Corse, 
106 Morris avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
objects of the Association are for the 
educational welfare of the metal indus- 
try. Annual convention with the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association in a suc- 
cession of cities as invited. The next 
convention will be held in September at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





: : - ; The secretary is submitting to its membership changes in its 

meetings in their various hich 1 : 
os constitution whic ¢ yee approves ) ‘ ayori ot ne 

cities. nstitution which have been approve 1 majority of the 
executive committee. Four classes of members are provided 

New Yori The regular n hiv meetin ae ee ee 

Ww Ork. he reguiar mont ly meeting of this branch was tor Honorary members, corporation members, active members 
held at its rooms in the Arcade building, 258 Pearl street, New and associates. The corporation members are firms or corpora- 
York City, on Friday evening, May 28, when the annual election tions engaged in the manufacture or use of non-ferrous alloys. 
of ofhcers for the ensuing year was held with the following re- An active member is any person engaged in the production, 

lt: President, Herman H. Reama; vice-president, Joseph founding, working or finishing of non-ferrous metals or ferr 
Minges; secretary and treasurer, William Fischer; recording alloys (An associate is any person interested in the objects of 
retary, John Painter; sargeant-at-arms, Rocky E. Massicott, the institute. The annual dues of corporation members as pro- 
assistant sargeant-at-arms, W. R. Shanks. , An open meet- posed will be $25; of active members, $10, and of associates, $5 


Na 


PERSONALS 


ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 


DEATHS 
HENRY M. ANTHONY establishment for the production of hand-wrought copper 


brass, and also had a plating room for the final finishing of metal 


Henry Mark Anthony died at his residence, 925 West End lis services in producing artistic metal goods will be remet 
enue, May 6, 1915. He was born in Providence, R. I., March  bered in the metallic arts as his writings and sayings will 
14, 1841, the son of Alfred and Phoebe (Salisbury) Anthony membered by the general public. 
He was educated in the public and private schools of Providence, 
and early in life became identified with the Rumford Chemical 
Works of that city. Eventually he was transferred to New HENSY M. ROCERS 
York City to conduct the selling end of that business locally and Henry M. Rogers, superintendent of the Rogers S 
throughout the south, the business being well known for over pany, of this city, died at his home, 11 Slocum street. S 
45 years as the H. M. Anthony Company, commission merchants noon, \pril 1] f acute Bright’s disease, after an illnes 
In addition Mr. Anthony represented such well known accounts three weeks. He was in his sixty-first year. 
as Procter & Gamble; Libby, McNeill & Lib! ind New York Mr. Rogers was born August 8, 1854 
Chemical Works. Mr. Anthony was well known to the metal where he received his education in the publi 
trade through his sales of Kalye, a compound used for cleaning He is survived by his widow: one brother, Charles L. R 
urposes in the metal business. He is survived by a widow, Mrs of Leeds, England, general manager of the British Screw 
Amelia M. Anthony, his daughter, Mrs. Frank L. Anthony, and pany, and two sisters 
his three sons, Alfred, Harry and Mark 
a PHILIP L. SOMMER 
RT HUBBARD “9 oi alk Miner, Manadice 
Among the notable lives which were extinguished with the vas held from his late home, 67 South Twelftl treet 
sinking of the steamship Lusitania, was that of Elbert Hubbard Saturday afternoon, May 22, the Rev. Oscar E. Braune officiatit 
East Aurora, New York Masonic services were held by Damascus | y N 
Mr. Hubbard was known mainly to the world at large as an au- Knights of Templar. Mr. Sommer is survived by a wid 


thor, lecturer and publisher, but in addition to this profession he three daughters and one son. He was a member of several 


conducted at his work shops in East Aurora, a metal working ganizations connected with the Masons 
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TRADE NEWS 


BUSINESS REPORTS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENTS AND TRADE ITEMS OF 


INTEREST FROM THE DIFFERENT INDUSTRIAL CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
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es here ntinue to operat fullest Ca- 

ll vorkme difficulty in procuring posi- 
t, there is a healthy demand f able hands. 

ght shifts are working at all of ig factories, 

Ss a consistent improvement noticeable from week to 
24, 325 bricklayers struck at the new plant of the 
Krms Co ! entailing a ser s loss of time 

s T. Stew struction Compat t the situ 
g¢ strike-breakers, and Superintendent G. G 

la er lat U full force woul ¢ replace I 
' twe Permits for seven of t structures in 
h will stitute the ma t lant we issued this 
total expenditure thus far is $2,300,000. Accord- 
ficials of the arms company, the plant will be in 

I Januar vit rom 8,000 to 10,000 men at 





et shop is still working day and nigl 
s-Union Metallic Cartridge Comp t 
the arms ks, which ‘has fo 
a s still erating t ipacl \ 
t ] ont’w rs 
the sy factories ar he I mol 
the Crane Val Company, the | oe 
the Bridgeport Metal Goods Compat 
Star g Compar the American ( 
lat Machine Cor the Bulla 
the Baird Ma e Company, the Spr 
Locke Steel Belt Company. M 
ts are working full time and bette 
I ent is regarde is lair proport 
i rdaers W ere t t tor the ex 
hicl | ridge! + ] s made m1 
‘ s, there woul only suffici 
es 1 ng at not quite full time \ 
le stounding ex] $10 n wha l 
ily normal, if that 
t Projectile ( pat s plant ¢ 
ished t mpletio Rapid progress S 
tl e structural workers have e¢ 
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machinists enough to turn out the 
all over New England them. At 
Clark’s business is particularly good in the 
trical departments, and while other departments are not 
erworked thers i Traut & 


skilled 


mpany cannot 


kL ] lwerticy 
rK, and 18 advertising 
} 


anders, Frary & 


get 


lor 


are signs of steady improvement 


e report some pleasing improvement, and the Vulcan Iron 
Works has been busy 


fairly 
| 
| 


\merican Hardware Corporation industry the Corbin 


Screw division is the busiest. It has a large war order, making 
( rass tips for shrapnel, but the regular screw business is 
likewise good. Business at the P. & F. Corbin branch has also 


<ed up well, 


signs of impr 


Russell & Erwin di showing 
A widely circulated story to the effect 
at at present the officials of the American Hardware Corpora- 
are all in New York angling for a $10,000,000 war order 
ch would boom every concern in their plant, has been dis- 
redited by the officials, who state that while they are naturally 
ter any legitimate orders they can get this report of a large 
rder is untrue. 

Che Union Works and the Skinner Chuck Company have been 
good business, and their boom has been due indirectly 
as there has been a great demand for chucks from 

her American concerns manufacturing 

Vice-president Howard C. Noble, of the North & Judd Manu- 
facturing Company, states that goods valued at $100,000, equipped 

th articles manufactured by his company, 

onsignment aboard the ill-fated 
v lying at the bottom of the ocean. 
to manufacture them 


and the 


yvement 


1810n 1S 


ga 
the war, 


munitions 


formed a part of 


Lusitania, which is 
will 


rrespondent re 


“That looks * if you 


over again,’ a c 


ked. “We may have to make them over again several times 
ss the war st¢ pped,” replied Mr. Noble 
s, from these reports received at the various New Britain 


seen that while the 
manufacturers, and 
very 


readily 


facturing concerns, it may be 
boon to the 
this 


he only reason fe 


has proved a great 


reased the business in city materially, it is not al 
] | yr the increase, and there is n¢ 


war 


reason 
abruptly, and orders for 
sent in, that business here would fall 
a healthy growth coming in And 
it would serve as another inasmuch 


should the 
materials cease to be 
seems to be 
uld the war 


CCads 


cease om 


hardware, 


5 lilders necessary in the reconstruction impera- 
in the ravaged cities of Europe, would have t me from 

e in many cases.—H. R. J. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
June 7, 1915. 

Che metal trades factories throughout this state are holding 
e centre of the stage, industrially, at the present time, with 
eir large orders for war munitions or for machinery, tools, 
lings and fittings for such products, and with the prospect of 
e factories being added to the already large list that is mak- 
ng this class of goods. During the latter part of the month 
epresentatives of the Russian Government were in this city and 
nferences with several of the leading manufacturers 
Vhile nothing definite has been divulged by any of the men 
terested, it is believed that additional large orders have beet 
ced for war materials in this city, and that from now on 


ere will be a very distinct shortag 


\ | 
LS1deé 


f help in the 


from the work on orders that can be a 


irectly or indirectly to the European situation there is com- 


ratively little doing in the metal trad 





etal work tor construction purposes is fairly go t not uf 
the average for this season, and in the jewel ind ailied 
inches there is nothing doing, and there are at present n 

spects of any improvement in sight 
H. J. Astle & Company of this city are having a deman« 
the Boland system machines at this time, at ly it 
polishing bench and llecting syste the 


alled a Boland c 
0 53 Aborn street, this city 


ant of C. A. Wiikinson & Company, 
Boland sand blast system for the Bausch & Lomb Optical Con 
at Rochester, N. Y., and a Boland pressure bl r has beet 
ped to L. H. A. Schwartz & Company, Bostor 
The W. J. Feeley Company, manufacturers of ecclesiastical 
elry and appointments, has removed from 203 Eddy street t 
ts own plant that it has just purchased at 169 Sout \ngell 
reet. This concern has been in business since 1870 manuta 


iring ecclesiastical art metal and medals, and this is the third 
} 


usiness has necessitated ren ng t larg: 
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A final meeting in bankruptcy in the case of the Standard 
Wrench and Tool Company, of East Providence, R. I., was held 
on May 24, 1915, at the office of the referee in bankruptcy, Na- 
than W. Littlefield. The trustee, William B. Greenough was 
discharged on approval of his accounts. A total dividend of 15 
per cent. has been allowed. 

Judge Arthur L. Brown in the United District Court 
on May 25 granted a preliminary injunction sought by Thomas, 
Morrell & Moore, of New York City, restraining the Providence 
\rt Metal Company, of this city, from manufacturing or dis 
tributing a certain article of ornamental design. 

The Robert C. Reetz Company, a concern which is authorized 
to manufacture, buy and sell architectural and ornamental sheet 
metal, was incorporated a few days ago at the office of the sec- 
retary of state under the laws of Rhode Island. The incor 
porators Robert C. Reetz, William Suescher and George F. 
Neuman, all of Pawtucket. The concern is capitalized at $8,000: 

The Woonsocket Welding Company, William L. Winter, man 
ager, which recently organized, has completed the installation of 
machinery at its plant, corner of Fi 
street, Woonsocket, R. L., 
all orders for welding, brazing and cutting, including all kind of 
autogenous welding and castings in iron, bronze and aluminum. 


States 


are 


First avenue and Fairmount 


and is now prepared to take care of 


Manager Winter has had twenty years experience in these lines 


of work and will be surrounded by a capable force of 


W. H. M 


assistants. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


, June 7, 1915 


Scarcely any change has taken place in the metal industries of 


this city during the past month. Metal-working here 


equipped to bid on 


concerms 


are not European orders, as a rule, as far 


as military requirements are concerned, and the war has had 
very little effect upon local activity in these industrial lines 

The high prices ruling on copper naturally affect quotations on 
all finished products requiring the use of that metal or brass, 


extent also curtails consumption of the metal 
therefrom. 
is in such a‘relatively quiet state that industrial 
plants are hardly operating to the normal capacity. It is very 
certain from most of the reports of repairing and manufacturing 
jewelers that their business is below the usual volume at this pe 
riod of the year. Similar reports come from manufacturers of 
brass beds and other house furnishings, as 
of builders’ hardware 
The McKenney & Waterbury Company, electric and gas light- 
ing fixtures, # 
of the firm 
Pie Brooklin« 


and to a certain 
made 


General trade 


eoods 


and 


well as fr akers 


is having a special “rebuilding sale” of such producte 


lealers in interior 


street, 


Electric Company, « 
I 


for lighting, formerly at 280 Devonshir« has taken the 


premises at 3 High street, for its Boston headquarters 
Farley & MacNeill, formerly at 169 Congress 
England 


street, known as 
the New Lighting Company, has removed t 
street. 

Randall-Faichney Com 
cheduled for May 
ed. 


sale of the assets of thi 
Atherton street, Jamaica Plain, was 


$150,000 was not rece1 


An auction 
pany, 76 
20, but the stipulated minimum bid of 


sale 


avall , now 


was indefinitely postponed 
at 345A Washington 
15 to the Baliard 


street, is to remove his 


jewelry re] building, on Brom 


pairing shop June 


eld street 


David Goldwasser, of the Jewelers’ Building, has effected a 
settlement with his creditors, and removed his works] t 1 
other floor in the same building.—J. S. B. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
June /, 19 

t s been many a month since business has been as good 
is during the past month. Improvements were visible é 
vhere at tl local met deale W hile ) ré 

ore acti than others, yet a healthy, gradua vt S 
ul s evident \nd more ol cence is to the € 
( s to exist since this increase in orders and inquiries 

er metal workmen are out of work because of the steady 
increase 1! isiness. All of which makes for encouragement. 

But with all these encouraging factors, the thing which 
is causing local metal men to be a bit uneasy 4s the constant 
stiffening of metal prices The see! t be at s¢ to 
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icrease their activity. Con- 


large orders have been made by local men since 


silverware manufacturers are becoming busier 
nsidering the depressing conditions they seem 


ly optimistic about the future, as they expect 


in their line before next fall And as one 
said, “Over 50,000 tourists to the Frisco Ex- 
lls. This will 
in the local jewelry business, as large quantities 


sold each year to the tourists visiting the Falls 


, , ’ ‘ ~ , 
een DOOKed to stop of at the Fa 


will mean an additional increase 

rs al supply dealers and manufacturers con- 
ite with a slight increase over the last report 
e, of the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Com- 
that they are 1 a considerable number 





titanium aluminum bronze for the automobile 


r Brass Foundry is doing all the casting wor 


plant of the International Paper Company. 








¢ ' H ent in t velry business 
et 
t reports that s getting sier each wee 
Ss 1 KIN¢ is sul er s 1 ) stock 
Kogers. Ltd report that they expect a boor 


é ‘ , . hetr 1 ' c it present 


ealthy, with a tendency to be spotty.—G. W. G 
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Motor Car Company has, within the last month, closed a war 

ntract for $10,000,000 worth of trucks The plant is now 
worked night and day, and large extensions are being made. 
\bout 7,000 men are now employed, and it is said the company 
expects to double about its producing capacity within the next 
year 

Harry B. Noble, aged about 40 years, treasurer. and assistant 
manager of the American Bell & Foundry Company, well known 
in the Middle West, committed suicide May 10, at the home of his 
father-in-law, Charles Coldren, in Northville, Mich., where the 
plant is established. Mr. Noble underwent an operation at a De- 
troit hospital several weeks ago, and since that time had been 
a sufferer from extreme mental depression. He leaves a wife and 
one son. 

[The manutacture of chandelier, electrical and gas fixtures here 
has grown to great proportions within the last two years, until at 
present the product is being sent to all parts of the country. One 
concern is now said to have reached an annual output of 250,000 
gas fixtures. The manufacture of propeller wheels is rapidly in- 
creasing, one firm producing 150 a day. 

[here seems to be a great demand at present for boiler trim- 
cocks and 
using a great quantity of this 
reports producing now about 


mings, water bibs and 
the two great 
material. Another company 
4,000,000 name plates daily. 
With such a heavy demand for brass, smelting plants are in- 
creasing their output and enlarging plants to meet demands. The 
and stamping of brass has given the inventors much 
work and opened up many opportunities. Some wonderful ma- 
chines have recently been installed, for spinning and stamping, 
factories greatly to increase their output 
right ahead. All of the large 
humming there is less unemployment; 
is picking up in all branches, and the merchants 
need only a few weeks of continuous sunshine to move their 
summer stocks. Damp weather does not seem to dampen the 
ardor of men who want business and manufactur- 
It is being passed around each day and always 


compression stops, gas stove 


valves, stove plants 


spinning 


enabling 


Detroit is going and small in- 
merrily ; 


N , 1 
retail trade 


business 
ing property 

at higher prices. 
t is believed that the present year will be the best in the his- 
tory of the brass industry here. All factories are in full operation, 
giving employment to a great number of men.—F. J. H. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


4, 190 


shows marked 


JuN! 

[he metal market in Columbus and central Ohi 
While a large part of the activity 
still most of the metal dealers be- 


activity during the past month. 


can be traced to war orders, 
lieve that better things are in store for the metal industry. They 
believe the worst of the depression is over and that from this 
time on there will be a steady improvement 

Practically all varieties of metals are included in the more 


active 


list. 
firm all along the line. 


Copper is in better demand and prices are ruling 
Brass is also in better shape than a month 
ag Zine is moving along nicely and the same is true of tin and 
Aluminum is still a little slow but some more strength 
Babbitt is selling better and quotations 


smelter 
is apparent in that metal. 
are more steady 

[aking it all in all the tone of the market is much better and 
future prospects are brighter. Of course a number of plants in 
Ohio are working on war materials which has stimulated the 
trade, but Columbus has profited very little because of war orders 
The strength shown at this point is due largely to better con- 
ditions in the metal market and more confidence in the future. 

Henry R. Gorgay, vice-president and general manager of the 
Solar Metal Products Company of Chicago, has taken steps for 
the removal of the plant to Columbus. Plans and specifications 
for the plant which will be erected at Third avenue, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tracks have been completed. The struc- 
ture will be a permanent advertisement of the products of the 
company because of the use of its products in construction. The 
One of the buildings will be 100 by 
lhe paint 


site consists of six acres 
235 feet, and the office building will be 50 by 60 feet 
shop will be 100 by 50 feet. 

The Clifton Plating and Manufacturing Compan) 
field. Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital of $12,000, by 
W. B. Clifton, J. A. Clifton, Edward F. Lacey, F. B Luibel and 
H. C. West. 


of Spring- 
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The Dayton Metal Products Company, of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $200,000 by Robert E 
and others 


Cowden 


The Mentz & Hoffman Pattern Manufacturing Company of 
Cleveland, making brass products, has taken a lease on a brick 
factory recently completed at 1519 East 3&th street, by J. A. 
Kalsh. The plant will be put in operation about June first— 
3. We is 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 7, 1915 
As tar as the fundamentals underlying the situation in the 
metal trades are concerned in this vicinity there. has been little 


or no change in the past month Phat is, the greater part 


of the activity which is in evidence in various departments 
of the trade remains due almost entirely to the flood of war 
orders received by manufacturers, the demand from other 


and showing little im- 


foundryman 


quarters being extremely dull, 
late. \ 


amount of business growing out of war orders lo: 


very 
provement of estimates the 
ally to be 
about 70 per cent. of the total, in the metal trades, and states 
that this has shown no diminution during the past month, 


leading 


remaining at about the same proportion of the total amount 
of business being handled. A very satisfactory feature of this 
war business, however, and one which relieves it of a good 


deal of the transient character with which it is popularly en- 
dowed, is that it is virtually all guaranteed, and that the or- 
ders are to be carried out in full regardless of the way the 
war whether it ends within the next few months. 
Many local foundries and machine shops report orders suffi- 
cient to keep them running to capacity for the next year, for 
war materials and the machine 


goes, Or 


tools used in their n 


anufac- 
ture, so that there is no immediate prospect of slow business 
with the trade, in spite of the slowness in other lines This, 


however, is undoubtedly a discouraging factor, and everybody 
would be glad to see general business conditions pick up, in 
spite of the fact that the metal trades have been rendered 
temporarily independent of 
of war business referred to. 
The Anchor Brass and Aluminum Company, of | 
and the American Kenosha, 
among the principal creditors of the Dairy 
Company, bankrupt, which recently filed its schedules in the 


hem by reason of the big volume 


incinnati, 
Wis 


Machine 


Brass Company, of are 


Davis 


United States District Court her The Anchor company is 
a creditor to the amount of $1,415, while the Kenosha con- 
cern has a claim of $682. The total assets of the Davis com- 
pany are $23,152, with liabilities of $37,422.31. 

An order for 3,500,000 pounds of zinc, to be delivered in 
three shipments, is reported by a Cincinnati concern, having 


been received a short time ago from English 
for use in connection with the 
materials. A significant fact in connection 


is reported, is that more than half of it is to be delivered in 


representatives, 
manutacture ot cert n war 


with the rder, it 


November and December, indicating that preparations for a 
continuance of the war at that time are being mad hat 
expectations of an early close of the conflict are not being 
indulged. The order was placed ata very high figure ranging 
from 16 to 19 cents a pound, instead of the normal ure of 
less than five cents. 

The Dayton Metal Products Company, of Day O., 
which was recently organized to handle certain large war 
orders secured by Dayton business men, is at work on a 
contract for 1,500,000 detonators, for use in shells, for the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company. The ne Iding of 
the Doty Manufacturing Company has been leased for use 
by the new company. The contract is said to invol bout 
$2,000,000. 

Purchasing Agent Fowler Smith, of Dayton, ©., by holding 
on to a lot of copper and brass which came from \ vater- 
meters, electrical apparatus and so fortl inke t ty, 
has gained about $300, on account of the increase in the prices 
of those metals lately. Some time ago he started to sell the 
material. but believed the offers received were too low, and 
therefore held it, reaping the benefit of an increase of about 
six cents in the price of copper and brass. 

The Metal Label & Manufacturing Company has been in 


Ralph E. Taylor 
B McGraw ane | 


corporated at Springfield, ©., by 
William Gugenheim, John 


(srimes, 
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gas fixtures, brass beds, etc. Business has been growing during 
the short time they have been in business. 

[he Art Metal Construction Company 
anutacturers 


of Jamestown, N. Y.. 
yf metal furniture and office devices, have opened 
uthern office at 1001 Jefferson Bank building. This 
i charge of E. A. Weborg, will have cha 
selling in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Fl 
South Carolina—H. §S 


is office 
the 
rida and 


is mm who rge of 





TRENTON, N. J. 
June 7, 1915. 


tant changes are being made at the plant of the 





Mott Company in anticipation of the big war order 
to be filled for the fighting nations of Europe. The order 
came as a surprise to the owners and it was a question for a 


time whether they would accept it or not. 
out war material in the line of shrap- 

17 
| 


Dome 


concerns 
ut turning 
rtridges 


The belief that such plants will be blown 


up or fired leaves a fear. The directors of the Mott company 
held a special meeting on May 21 and after some discussion 








decided to accept the order and build a big structure for the 
manutacture of the war material. This building be 300 

y 100 feet and will be erected by the Bugbee Construction 
Company this ity. It will be of concrete and tile. 
Changes are also being made in the brass shop and more are 
conte! te Che polishing department has been removed 


nd nineteen 





new furnaces of thé modern 





type are ins idded to the brass foundry Considerable 
new machinery is also being installed and a new railroad 
siding wW idded to accommodate the rusl yrders The 

yMpany s a plan on foot that will greatly interfere with 
the wor the spinners. Shower heads and flush balls for 

hrooms ill be stamped out instead of being made by 
the spinning process. This will be a new departure and is 
expected eet with success. 

The management will not disclose what sort of material 
the war order includes. Before the contract for the new 
yuilding was given out a new department was created for the 
purpose of making brass bands, believed to be for cartridges 
Up to r y the plant was not operated on Saturday, but 
business ¢ to pick up and the many employees are now 
working il noon on Saturdays 

he new structure will cost $20,000. It is said t the war 

ler calls for material worth in the neighborhood of a quar 

ter 1 million dollars. Oliver O. Bowman, vice-president 

of the company, would not discuss the matter with a repre 

sentative of THE Metart INpsutTry, but admitted that “a large 
tion wou e added to the plant 

Business e metal industry is gradually picking up and 
eports from the different plants for the past month show a 
general increase in orders. At the Billingham Brass & Ma- 

ine Fo \ isiness has increased fifty per cent. during 
the past montl Philip Billingham, the president, said: “We 
have completed a good-sized order for the United States gov 
ernment consisting of special brass articles, and now find 


that our plant is still busy with general orders from various 


sections of the country. We expect to be very busy during 
the coming summer 
Business continues good at the Skillman Hardware Manu- 
1 


facturing Company plant. William G. Wherry, general man 


ager and acting president, is on an extended 
h the western section ot 


Pennsylvania 
Brass & Machine | 


ompany reports business 


picking up gradually. General Manager William H. Schulte 
says the company is working on no war orders at’ present 
and does not care about accepting any 


& Machine Con pany reports an 
the past month. The Ingersoll- 
is very busy at the present time 


The McFarland Foundry 


increas¢ n yusiIness 


over 
Trenton Watch Company 


and is working a force at nights.——C. A. L 


NEWARK, N. J. 


1915. 
somewhat spotty Si 
while thers 


The metal industry in Newark is yme 


very well, others fair, still 


METAL 


are 
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slow. 
has 


It is undoubtedly true that the sinking of the 
caused 


Lusitania 
a considerable check in business, probably because 
of the uncertainty of what is coming in the future. Before that 
tragedy manufacturers and metal constantly 
reporting more and more indications of returning business out- 
side of that furnished by the war itself 


dealers in were 
Chese gains were often 
slow, but seemed fairly general throughout the trade, but with 
the sinking of the Lusitania there lecided check 
dications still point toward better business later, but people are 
very conservative and cautious in their buying, and as for that 
matter in selling also. Nearly retrenching, rather 
than branching out, until they are more sure of how things are 

turn. There is a slight increase in the 
gold goods, such as jewelry, etc 


for eighteen 


Was a 


everyone 15 


going to demand for 


several calls having been made 


karat material of late. The jewelry business as a 


whole, though, is very quiet. Silver goods are quieter than 
gold. There is considerable movement in copper, which now 
brings a good price. Business with the electroplaters is fair 


Many who do not find it difficult to get orders find it very 
to collect, and for that reason do not book all of the orders that 
they might Being uncertain as to when they will get their 


money out of the goods shipped, and not 
their 
business they work 


as they know to be 


feeling that they can 
wn creditors without 
principally for such con- 


themselves much ti 


too 
danger to their 


fairly good pay. In this way 


which would be received with pleasure in normal times, are 
passed up, though the firms need the work and would be glad 


More confidence 


to accept it if they were sure of payment soon. 

in the business world today would do more than anything else 
to restore good business conditions. To a greater extent than 
some people like to acknowledge, we are suffering from a 


“psychological depression,” though of course there are many other 


elements that enter into and play a great part in causing the 
present situation. Those having war orders are of course ut 
affected by general conditions 

Jeandheur Bros., gilders at 50 Columbia street, report that 
business is fairly good with them. They report that the jewelry 
business seems to be picking up a little 

Fred H. Clark, formerly of the United Silver Company, is 
now engaged in the electro-plating and repairing business at 
129-131 Oliver street 

“Business is spotty,” said W. H. Bergfels, of tl ( 
Nickel Plating Company, rear of 38-40 Walnut stre« 
resentative « [ue Metat Inpustry. “We are doi mort 


than we were doing 
ought to do 1 


in the early months of the year, but we 
nuch more this time of the year Bu 
keep lalrily bu V, al d al e 4% 


seventy per 


\\ ( 


about 


not what it ought to be 
ent time 


lhe 


staried in 


are working 
Manufacturing Company, which recently 
475 
nickel and brass plating department to 
stalled foot presses. as 10! 
reorganization of the firm formerly known as Western & Ahr, 
which was located at the same place George 
old ec Charles C. Western’s interest in the 


business, and has entered into a new partnership with George 5S 


\ogressive 
Washington street, has just added a 
its, plant 


This c mpany W formed | the 


business at 


two new 
‘1 
\nr, or the 


neern, ‘bought out 


Steinbach, under the name of the Aggressive Manufacturing 
Company 

Business has been good during the winter with E. Newton & 
Company, silversmiths, who also do gold and silver plating, ré 
pairing and refinishing, at their factory at 43 Lawrence street 
This firm does the repair work of a number of large New Yorl 


houses 


Henr \ \ckermatl chaser at Roc 60) Richar¢ n | ld- 
ing. Columbia street, is now busy doing the chase work on 
antique ypper pieces. The jewelry end of his work 

Dit & Company, manufacturers of metal good t Parl 
hurst street and Avenue C, find it easier to get orders than it 
was, but find it still hard to get mon hich mal it neces- 
sary use great care in branching out Phe ul | 
puttit m more help, but the number of employes t e- 
low normal 

[. J. Cavanaugh, engraver, etcher and engine t ( 

Oliver street, reports that while business is still slow, he no- 
tices an improvement in general conditior 

F. Hanus and Markus, who conduct a gold, silver and bronze 


Railroad avenue, rep 


business in 


New Jersey 
lent in business during the past few month R. B. M 
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The Southington Manufacturing Company, Sout 


hardware, contemplates an 
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ily pre reports that on May 2/, 191 g 
broke for the new $1,000,000 plant of the Aluminu 
ot I ( the River Road, Edgewater, N. J TI 
will t ] <s with 500 feet o the rive | 
il ( rm wW ll empl 3 500 Q ] 
1 <(\ 

~ e tl c é I mas L. Fowl the t 
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t rgest cities lif the ited States 
Whiting t Equipment ‘ iny, Harve 
' ¢ t ¢ ¢ taker ve the 1 idry equipmie 
of the tral [1 Works, Qui ll., adding t 
t ] vate inder ls former] 
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hington, 


addition, 


0 feet, to its plant, which will be used for wood turning 
The W ( Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., 
I icturer ims and i nd milling machines, are pian- 
ni the nstruction of a four-story, 60 x 64 feet, reinforced 
ncreé act idditior 
I & ( pi w Brit Co! anuta 
11 1 BD 
t I i hardware Vil ulid a e-Ssto! 76 & 
0) t br tory on East Ma et [he compat s also 
+ » } lelie 
plan t tw ddity 1 st es to their buildings 
plans 
7 é in t é T rmer! nnecte \ t} Paul s Ree ves & 
( i I 1g has tarts in siness t mal 
la I a tt i I! t et vith offices at 
7 . ‘ ' (, ' ] | | 1 | 
7 ‘ r 
Jame H. Stitt, 185 Madison ave ‘ ew an! é 
that ed the Union Polish ¢ ipany'’s products t S 
int f standa pplies a pecialt for platers This er 
1] —- tenntiivn 4 polishing uffing 
a it i A } 
I it I t 
The Benson Brass Works have let the contract r the 
1 y 9 < +. 
erectio!1 . brick factory at 1417 Agnes street, Kansas City 
M« to cost 55,UU00 instead ¢ $3,500 as reported This con 
par operates the following departments: Brass machi 
’ | es aon 2 
Sno] pinning I ishing int lacquering departme! 
_ , : 
4 & ( S essors t Hughes-Wessling (om- 
P Chi | have recently had an additional floor 
i to the torv building at 4642-44 Ravenswood avenue 
‘ i 
1 1 y IT} nt 
al ‘ sé this property I I term ihe recent 
’ ¥ ?? i T 11 ? ‘ Dat \ 5 ‘ it! 
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company. The Whiting Company has also retained one 
Iron Works’ eng system equip- 
prepared to render assistance in 
spective purchasers of such equipment; 
Central Foundry Works equipment. 


by that 
of the Central 


ment, and 


pr 


ineers on exhaust 
every possible 


also to make 


are 
way t 
irs on any 

The Waterbury Farrel Foundry and Machine Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., is extending its foundry, an improvement 
which the city of Waterbury has made possible by the cover- 
a brook in the rear of the property. 
is reported to be 


The 


ing over ¢ 


The company 
very busy, the demand for its machinery 
shops are operating with full force of men 


eing iarge. 


and it is necessary to run until 9 p. m., four nights a week. 
Che demand for presses, headers and other machinés in which 


is company spec ializes is up to its full capacity. 


[The Terry Steam Turbine Company, manufacturers of steam 
turbines, Hartford, Conn., announce the appointment of Mer- 
ton A. Pocock as district sales manager i the territory in- 

uded in the States of Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, and will have an office in 400 Endicott Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. This arrangement supersedes the company’s pre- 


ious selling agreement with the Robinson, Cary and Sands 
Company of St. Paul, Minn. The Hawkins-Hamilton Company, 


onal Bank Building, Lynchburg, Va., has been ap- 


pointed their representative for the State of Virginia. 
Willian VicLean & C mpal erchants a engineers, Mel- 
\ustralia, are now represented in the United States by 
C. L. Remington, general manager, and H. P. McColl, engineer. 
[hese gentlemen are investigating closely methods, machinery 
ind new evel pments in t metal el The McLe an repre- 
sentatives expect to work through all the industrial centers of 
thi untt and then go t England Firms having new 
processes and apparatus relating to the founding and finishing of 
metals, s le for Australian trade, will do well to get in touch 
‘ these gentlemer Correspondence may be addressed to 


alsc to the 






Ohio, 


an- 





¢ a t t tne an acture pure Opper section 

g rod rom ld rolled soft Lake copper. They also 

cture all fixtures ar rnaments it nnection, having 
t I te macl I their fact f making their 

li ( ilso do some polishing, stamping and gold 

] ering, als ending at twisting of h round steel, 
they make into lightning rod braces, and moulding of 

tt metal steel dies, which are used as rings on weather 
ferrules The principal machiner sed are draw bench 


ress, bending machine, eg 


as engine 








sliss Company, Bro 
for the 
Washington 
s also 
2011, 
account ot 
the Middle 
to obtain 
Chic 


‘klyn, N. Y 
convenience 


have opened 
of their cus- 
Chicago, III. 
1e Dime Bank 
branches have 
volume of 
Hereafter, their custom- 


Stat of 


and warerooms 
»» 
oe We st 


lhe company ha 


tomers at 6 Boulevard 
in tl 


} hese 


opened l 
Detroit, Mich 
the greatly 
West 


Irom 


’ an omece 
Room 
opened on increased 
business in 
ll be able their salesmen 

t ‘es up-to-the-minute 
information and details regarding the latest developments in 
achinery. A st tf standard 


kept in the warerooms 


con- 
ected with the ago and 
eir lines and 
immediate 


ock ¢ presses 


ready for 





CHANGE OF NAME 


& Dust 


old U. § 


The U. S. Blow Pipe 
the 
exhaust system contractors of 

Ill., 3000 North Ninth street, 
being more representative of their ever 
] 


Collecting Company is the 
Tank & Pipe Company, 
2090 Canalport avenue, Chi- 
Louis, Mo., this 

business in 


all indus- 


new name tor Steel 


cago, and St 


growing 


ist collectors for buffing polishing rooms and 


tries where dust and refuse are created 
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DISSOLUTION OF FIRM 


\ certificate of dissolution has been filed with the Secretary of 
ite at Trenton, N. J., by the United Metals Company, a sub- 
liary of the Amalgamated Copper Company and other big 
ining imterests. It was chartered in 1900 and had an authorized 
pital stock of $5,000,000. Its New Jersey office was in Jersey 
N. J. The directors were John D. Ryan, president of the 
1algamated Copper Company, who is also president of this 

mpany; William Rockefeller, Henry H. and Tobias 
Wolfson, all of New York City, and Joseph W. Allen, of Eliza- 
eth, N. J. 








ty. 
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BUSINESS TROUBLES 


The H. S. Wyckoff Company, of Newark, N. J., during the 
part of May, 1915, placed its affairs in the hands of the 
ijustment bureau of the Newark Association of Credit Men. 


DECREASE IN CAPITAL STOCK : 


[he Eagle Iron and Brass Foundry, of Passaic, N. J., has filed 

ertificate with the Secretary of State at Trenton, N. J., de- 

easing its capital stock from $100,000 to $15,000. William H. 
Latham, president of the concern, filed the certificate. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Business organizations incorporated recently. In address- 
ing them it is advisable to include also the names of the 
incorporators and their residence. Particulars of additional 
incorporations may frequently be found in the “Trade News” 


columns. 
To manufacture and decorate metal on glass goods.—The 
Foskett Company, Port Jervis, N. Y. Capital, $3,000. In 


rporators: John J. Foskett, William T. Gillunder and Edwin 


1 


S. Gillunder. 


To make metal castings.—Cleveland White Metal Company, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Capital, $250,000 Incorporators J. J. Ad- 

Frank Poplowsky, P. Strong, F. Desberg and I. Grohs 
The company will contine its operations to foundry work at 
resent, but later expect to install a rolling mill. 


To manufacture special stampings, dies, punches, etc.— 
onsin Metal Products Company, Racine, Wis. Capital, 
$20,000. Incorporators: J. H. Dwight, Arthur R. James and 

This company was formerly operated under 


wi 
VV is 


Layior Jelliffe 


e name of the Advance Manufacturing Company, Racine, 
To manufacture brass and aluminum castings, etc.—Engi- 
ering and Foundry Company, Stockton, Cal. Capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators: L. F. Grimsley, S. G. Mix, M. Davidson, 
L. Miller and J. W. Hannah. This company is now erect- 
ng a foundry building and expect to start the erection of a 
hine shop about August first. They expect to do a gen 
jobbing business, both in foundry and machine shop 
To manufacture metal goods.—The Brass Fixtures Com- 
iny, successors to the Brass Products Company, of South- 
gton, Conn., recently filed a certificate of organization. The 
ount of capital stock is $4,000, all of which has been paid 
The officers mentioned in the articles of organization 
1 are Edwin K. Smith, president and treasurer; Gorton 
umes, vice-president: S. W. Baldwin, secretary; Alice O. 
Smith, and Paul B. Elmore. The company will operate a 
plating, polishing and spinning department. 
To manufacture enamel and plated goods.—The Pacific 
nameling and Plating Company, Los Angeles, Cal. Cap- 
il, $10,000. Incorporators: LeRoy Robinson, John F. 
uber and Hugh G. Pangborn. The company has moved 
ym its old location at 1215 San Pedro street to the corner 
Seventeenth and South Los Angeles streets, where they 
ive 10,000 square feet floor space in addition to what they 
ive always had. They have also practically doubled their 
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business since last year, have installed new and modern ma- 
chinery and are equipped to handle all kinds of work in 
quantities 


INQUIRIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Under the directory of “Trade Wants” (published each 
month in the rear advertising pages), will be found a num- 
ber of inquiries and opportunities which, if followed up, are 
a means of securing business. Our “Trade Want Directory” 
fills wants of all kinds, assists in the buying and selling of 
metals, machinery, foundry and platers’ supplies, procures 
positions and secures capable assistants. See Want Ad. 


pages. 
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THE ABOVE IS THE DESIGN ON THE COVER OF THE JUNE ISSI 

OF GRAPHITE, A JOURNAL PUBLISHED BY THI IOSEPI 

IXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY JERSEY CITY 
VOTED TO THEIR GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 

Ulcoloy.—-The United Lead Company, 111 Broadwa 
York, has issued a small folder giving a descriptiot f | 
This material a bearing metal which has a composi 

pper and lead, and its purpose ts replace high lead br 
containing ti Ulceloy is manufactured under pate 
trolled the Neu-Metals & Process Company, Inc., the t 
Lead Company being the sole licensee 

Electric Motors.—The General Electric Company, Sch 
tady, N. Y., has recently issued Bulletin No. 41,013, giving a 
tailed description of that company’s direct urrent nmutat 
pole mo known as type R¢ These motors are ult witl 
Ira tf cast steel of medium weight with symmetrical sectior 








THE 


l g N maintains a correct 
( l which, v he adjustable shields, permit 
t the tor either the floor, wall or ceiling. 
equipped h covers, rendering them as 

inclosed, totally inclosed or self-ventilated 

t 230 and 550 volts direct current circuits 
le voltage range of from 110 to 125, 220 to 250, 

OO 00 It lust: ns of the various parts of th 

n met g are included in the 


CATALOG EXHIBIT 


An exhibition of every kind of catalog may be seen at The 
Metal Industry office, 99 John street, New York. The Metal 
Industry is prepared to do all of the work necessary for the 
making of catalogs, pamphlets, circulars and other printed 
matter. Estimates will be furnished for writing descriptions, 
making engravings, printing, binding, for the entire job from 
beginning to end or any part of it. 


METAL MARKET REVIEW 


‘ Rt 7 1915 
\ I YORK, June , tF740 


( pI ring the month of May has not been 
e! icti\ here have been reports from time to time that 
large rdet é rt were in the market, but a lot of this 
uiry came trom new concerns lately started and reall 
basis for business. The large sellers of copper in Ame 

ica are prett vell known to every consumer of copper in 

Europe ind the actual foreign business comes through the 
regular « lish hannels without any assistance from the 
é é laterial brokers.” Up to the time of the 

inking of the isitania there was a good business in ppe1 

tl home consumption, but after that out 
rage pric the London speculative market and buy- 
! t eased for the next few weeks [here was a 
better inquir n the market at the end of the month, but it is 

not as 1 t Ww 1 month ag 

During the reak in London prices here dropped off nearly 
half a cent a poun Electrolytic sold down to close to 18% 
ent ish New Yorl The larger producers and selling agents 
k to 19 cx lelivered terms for electrolytic, but speculative 
lots and the maller dealers were free sellers at the lower range. 
Lake pp een held steady by the producing companies 
\ 9 cer New York delivery, but second hands 


have been sellers at as low as 183g New York. Casting copper 


] own t ke s 17 cents ba New York. Today the 
arke ( the indications are that higher prices are 
likely t ( | here is no impr ent in the ordinary home 
ptior f pper, but the demand for war munitions 1s 
nere ind emand will surely mtinue for the balance 
The expor fell f towards the last the month, and after 
howing vell r 1000 tons a day the total for the month 
va | Ss SS4 t Prices t i\ il roducers 1 ents de 
] lectrolyt sh N York 18 | e lf 
ind casting 18 to 18 ents 
TIN 
| line of about thr ents per pout the 
‘ stocks and the drastic conditiot n which 
tir 1 es toda re al d 38 ¢ ‘ r un 
‘ 10) Q 
LEAD 
The tt ( lead was at $4.20 on May 1, and this price 
rul M 25. when the tr unced values $2 per ton 
al 1 \ t! il | ¢ St) oints r S40 at 
to 5 The id le was re ted some 
sumers ha 1 warning and a le 
t te tne selves T tl € il 1c¢ if the year I usiness 
ho 7 , ring the 7 1 still highe ices are 
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The advance in spelter has been very rapid, and from 14 
ents about the first of May prices have been run up to 27 and 
28 cents at East St. Louis the beginning of June. The cause of 
the rapid advance in spelter is attributed, by the German firms 
vho control the output to the laws of supply and demand, but 
there are others who think differently. Prime western spelter 
is around 27'4 cents a pound New York. Brass Special at 29 
to 30 cents. Sheet zinc was advanced to 33 cents at mills on 
June 3 

ALUMINUM 

[The market for aluminum has been quite active, very littl 
iluminum can be imported now and the home producer has 
taken advantage of the situation, and prices today are around 
27 cents per pound against 1914 a month ago 

ANTIMONY. 

On the absolutely necessary metals for wder for the 

prices have been advanced from 8 to 10 cents per pound. 

( son’s Hallett’s are not obtainable, and for other grades 
10 to 41 cents is the market today 

SILVER. 
Silver has fluctuated very slightly during the month. After 
g 5014 cents New York prices declined to 49% cents— 
e | point 1 May, and closed at 49% cents New York 

PLATINUM 

[he market has been very dull and prices e unchanged. 
Ordinary refine $40 per ounce to $42 for 10 per cent. hard. 


QUICKSILVER 


Market has been held steady at around $74 per flask for 


SHEET METALS 


Brass price have been advanced to cover the abn rmal ad- 

( spelter, but the shee pper prices 1 pper wire 

é bet idvanced High sheet brass is quoted at 28% 

ents ce a lvance f 8 cents per pound t sheet copper 

nd wit t 1 ged at 24 and 0) cents espect ely 
OLD METALS 

[he old metal market has been quite active and excited in the 

ance in aluminum and zinc scraps, other metals have been 

| I I r less negk ted [The advance in lead has helpe 1 

IL 1 scraps that were just junk and nothing more.—J. J. A. 

MAY MOVEMENTS IN METALS 

( } Highest S Closing 
I é 19 8.50 18.75 
ectrolyt 18.87 8.45 18.75 
Casting 18 17.00 17.50 
I 41.00 37.50 37.75 
Lt 4.55 $.20 4.50 
SP! 21.50 13.50 21,50 
( S 5 40) 38 400 
Srv) 50.50 $9 25 49.25 


WATERBURY AVERAGE 


prices of Lake Copper and Brass Mill Spelter per 
und as determined monthly at Waterbury, Conn.: 
3—Average for year, 15.83. 1914—Average for year, 13.91 
January, 14%. Fel 15.25. March, 15.75. April, 18.50 


22.50 


he average 


ruary 


on 


1915—January, 6.5 February, 11.85; 


13.85. May, 


20.55. 


DAILY METAL PRICES 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal 
Exchange by which we can furnish our readers with the 
Official Daily Market Report of the Exchange and a year’s 
subscription to THE METAL INDUSTRY for the sum of 
$10. The price of the Report alone is $10. Sample copies 
furnished for the asking. We can furnish daily telegraphic 
reports of metal prices. Address THE METAL IN- 
DUSTRY, 99 John street, New York. 








Coprer—DutTy FREE. 


June, 1915. 
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Metal Prices, June 7, 1915 


PRICES OF SHEET COPPER. 


NEW METALS. Price per lb. 


Cents. 
Piate, Bar, INGoT AND OLp Copper. 


Manufactured 5 per centum. 


Lake, carload lots, nominal. 


19.00 


Electrolytic, carload lots 19.00 
Casting, carload lots 1S.00 18.25 
Tin—Duty Free. 
Straits Pealaces, Carload 1Ote.x «< occ asin sc .. 38.00 
Leap—Duty Pig, Bars and Old, 25%; pipe and sheets, 
Orem. Pie Wad, Carvings OS ek icc cccsivavecs 5.10 
SPELTER—Duty 15%. 
Brass Special, nominal. Brae reer 29 00 30.00 
Prime Western, carload lots, nominal “ . 28.00 
ALUMINUM—Duty Crude, 2c. per lb. Plates, sheets, 
bars and rods, 3%%c. per Ib. 
wma lots, . 0. b. BACtOLy 005. ki. cee cs 32.00 
100 lb. lots, f. o. b. fact i eee 30.00 
Tons lots, f. o. b. factory..... 28.00 
AnTIMony—Duty free. 
Coogson’s cask lots, nontifial. <....5 00806. 
Hallett’s cask lots, nomina! eat 
Hungarian grade . ee ner 2 « AO 41.00 
Nicxet—Duty Ingot, 10%. Sheet, strip and wire 
20% ad. valorem. 
Shot, Plaquettes, Ingots Blocks according to 
quantity ..... sess dsecite, eee sta atin 48.00 1 50.00 
ELECTROLYTIC—3 cents per pound extra. 
DIONE SEN, Sua iorenine ode ace kan er seelnnd casa nominal 
MaGneEsiuM Metat—Duty 25% ad valorem (100 lb 
MUN, ewe Gane t eke oid a eRe MEE ataeee Asn nominal 
BismMuTH—Duty free 3.00 
CapMIuM—Duty free ....... 5 Sita versa pre ae.’ 1.90 
Comomri DESTAL——Digty TOR oc once cs cssiciesneesacicn ; 75 
ee I ones oc cen ees canoe ieresecuess 2.00 
QvUICKSILVER—Duty, 10° per flask 90.00 
Price per OZ. 
ee Ae. eet Seer err eee ere errr ere $20.67 
PEAR — SIRE 5b oan cadicsedseiaasencesese acs 38.00 
Si_ver—Government assay—Duty free........... 491 
INGOT METALS. Price per lb. 
Cents. 
Silicon Copper, 10%...........according to quantity 27 to 30 
Silicon Copper, 20% Dh ai ema = ; 31 to 34 
Silicon Copper, 30% guaranteed 33 «to 38 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 15% 7 27 to30 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 10‘ 25 to28 
Manganese Copper, 30%........ : 25 to28g 
Phosphor Tin, guaranteed 5% 7 60 63 
Phosphor, Tin, no guarantee.... ‘i 46 to49 
Brass Ingot, Yellow.......... 17. to 18! 
Brass Ingot, Red 14 to15% 
Bronze Ingot ....... - 17 tol8 
Manganese e Ingots... 29 «to 30 
Phosonar BEOnZe <....66<escccs - - 18 tol9 
Casting Aluminum Alloys ...... x 16 tol8 


PHospHoRUS—Duty free. 


AGCOFGINE 10 GURMEES. « «. <.6.6.050icc ccdececas ones 


Dealers’ 


Buying Prices 
Cents per Ib. 


16.00 to 16.50 
15.50 to 16.00 
13.50 to 14.00 
12.50 to 13.00 
11.00 to 11.50 
900to 9.50 
13.00 to 14.00 
10.00 to 10.50 
4.00 to 

16.00 to 

5.50 to 6.50 
11.50 to 12.00 
13.00 to 14.00 
23.00 to 24.00 
17.00 to 23.00 


jt 


1 


Jt 





30 to 35 


OLD METALS. Dealers’ 
Selling Prices. 


Cents per lb. 


Heavy Cut Copper aes « I7S5S6t0 1775 
Copper Wire 7.00 to 17.25 
Light Copper 15.00 to 15.25 
Heavy Mach. Comp 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy Bras 12.00 to 13.00 
Light Brass ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings. 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 Gomp. Turnimgs....<5<<<: 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy PME. 650 oc ans eads / to 4.50 
Pe BON as teases to 18.00 
Scrap Aluminum Turnings... 9.00 to 12.00 
Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed 14.00 to 15.00 
Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new) 15.00 to 16.00 
ae 2. errr 25.00 to 26.00 
3B. eee rare 17.00 to 23.00 


SIZE OF SHEETS. 


Width. LENGTH. 


Not longer than 72 
inches, 


Longer than 72 inches. 


Longer than 96 inches. 


Not wider 
than 30 Ins 





CIRCLES, 8 IN. DIAMETER AND LARGER, SEGMENTS 


per pound over prices 


TERN SHEETS, 


advance 


Not longer than 96 inches. 


Not longer than 120 inches. 


Longer than 120 Ins. 
a Not longer than 72 
Bue inches, 
3 Ga. Longer than 72 inches. 
=+¢83)Not longer than 96 inches, 
Sessa 
ha Longer than 96 inches. 
Sg S— |Not longer than 120 inches. | 
B=5 
Longer than 120 inches. 
Not longer than 72 
$.% inches. 
&&ec .| Longer than 72 inches. 
5+ |Not longer than 96 inches. 
~ = a 
—~ Y Longer than 96 inches. 
= ¢ £— Not longer than 120 inches. 
=a0 
B=3 
a Longer than 120 inches. 
Not longer than 72 
S28 inches 
ca. Longer than 72 inches. 
s+ « ~ Not longer than 96 inches. 
~2a8 - 
w~-~s| Longer than 96 inches. 
= » & G Not longer than 120 inches 
= = San 
e-2D 
_ Longer than 120 Inches. 
ae Not longer than 96 
Ss inches 
— — > 
e a Longer than 96 inches. 
“ok : on ¢ 
seu, Not longer than 120 inches, | 
Roses ae 
== "5! Longer than 120 inches. 
pee " Not longer than 96 
se we inches 
~'.=m/ Longer than 96 Inches. 
= 2 == Wot longer than 120 inches. 
oe -a- 
-B® © = \Not longer than 120 inches. 
ase 
S255 
# -Soe 
& 2% |Not longer than 120 inches 
=p,es 
SOF: 
The longest dimension in 


any sheet shall be considered 


Bose BOSE pose Base 4 


BASE PRICE, 24 Cents per Lb. Net. 
: = 
N oo 
° ° 
s § 8 8 
° + ) © 
be 3 = = 
=I = & a 
os - s = 
$i/sisisgigisigs ¢ 
sisiaisis/sisiale 
_ -_ 4. $a 


Extras in Cents per Pound for Sizes an@ 
Weights Other than Base, 


14 2 
efit) 1/2)|3 


24 
44 


14 


poo Boe 11203 = 4°) 6 
ole li) 1/21'4/6/8 


3 4 


> 
wn 
“I 


“Bose 11 


SOPOaneaw nse wnwh 


bo 
On O OW BW) B/W DN) = WN) —|— Nw — 
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as its length 


AND PAT- 
of Sheet Copper 


required to cut them from Se. 
CIRCLES LESS THAN 8 IN, DIAMETER, advance per pound over prices 
of Sheet Copper required to cut them from skbedecabasareeaes Se 
COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, 14 oz. per square foot and heavier, 
advance per pound over foregoing prices , ; le. 
COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, lighter than 14 oz. per square 
foot, advance per pound over foregoing prices ae ee — 
COLD ROLLED ANNEALED COPPER, tne same price as Cold Rolled 
Copper 
ALL POLISHED COPPER, 20 in. wide and under, advance per square 
foot over the price of Cold Rolled Copper... ........... eee le. 
ALL POLISHED COPPER, over 20 in. wide, advance per square foot over 
the price of Cold Rolled Copper.. ewe , ; a 
For Polishing both sides, double the above price 
The Polishing extra for Circles and Segments to be charged on the full 
size of the sheet from which they are cut 
COLD ROLLED COPPER, prepared suitable for polishing, same prices 
and extras as Polished Copper. 
ALL PLANISHED COPPER, advance per square foot over the prices for 
POeOe CONE co ck-cnviecwne ns peatenias le. 


ZINC— Duty, sheet, 15% 


Carload lots, standard sizes and 
Casks jobbers’ price 
Oper isks, jobbers’ prices 


Cents per Ib. 


4 RY 


4 res i ] ‘ ent ft 
gaug at ul ) a 
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PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS. 


In effect June 2, 1915. 
To customers who buy over 5,000 lbs. per year 
- Net base per Ilb.— — 
High Brass Low Brass. Bronze 
§ $0.2 $0.24% $0.24% 
W 2 24%, 2414 
Rod 2 25 251% 
Brazed ~ 8 
«oy 28 ‘ 
Angle " Os 284, 
50% discount from all extras as shown in Brass Manufacturers’ Price List. 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 
I i wz and spinning brass | per lb. neta i 
I t iraw ft nd s ning brass 
W Extra r ind brazing e 1 
To stomers who buy 5,000 lbs. or less per year 
Net base per lt 
wh Brass Low Brass Bronze 
Ww ve : m1 ; : > 
Rod 
Brazed ) 
> ! 
A aM 
Net extra as shown in Brass Manufacturers’ Price List 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 
« ' e “ i | 
W ra z : 
BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS 
SOLDERING COPPERS 
‘( ; 1 
10) 4 
l 
PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING 
i > 1) Nos i to 1 Mtut s 
: ib 
For other sizes see Manufacturers’ List 
PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes. 
Iron pipe sizes with price per pound 
va . 1% 1% 2 2 4 $ 5 6 
t 2s v4 oe t 
PRICE LIST OF IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED 
-—Per 100 feet— 
Brass Bronze 
% Inch ead $8 $9 
% inch . 8 uv 
%& inch - 10 11 
% Inc! 12 13 
% inct 14 15 
18 20 


PRICE FOR TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ 
Soomm - \ . > Me tal Sheathing “(a x 4s 
Rectangular sheets other t Sheatl 


Rod = 


PLATERS’ METALS. 


Pilate tt ug MT, net 
German silver platers’ bars dependent on the percentage of nickel, quan- 
tity and general character of the order 
1 ! very thin metal not 


+ 


made by 
to the 


the larger mills 
manufacturer. 


Platers' meta s alled, is 
and for which prices are quoted on application 


PRICES FOR SHEET BLOCK TIN AND BRITANNIA METAL. 


NOTE.—Owing to shortaxe 
will be qu 


r tab for britannia and sheet tin prices 
ted only on request 





PRICE SHEET FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. Gauge. 





Width. Lees than 
Gauge. Inches. lton. 50 to 2,000 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 
ee Te cc ddvscevescnsusan 3-30 25.9 26c. 29¢. 
3-30 26.9 27c. 30c. 
ae OP Be CR kcencdenctocesss 30-48 28.9 29c. 32c. 
48-60 31.9 32c. 35c. 
SP GP sovndepinssiénedeneedaees 3-30 27.9 28c. Sic. 
30-48 29.9 30c. 33c. 
27 3-30 28.9 29c. 82c. 
30-48 31.9 32c. 35c. 
De” 6 ealenepenedeasesaeeewke 3-30 29.9 30c. 33c. 
30-48 32.9 33c. 36c. 
29 Kvece wewehesceedetneaenn ee 30.9 31c 34c, 
30-48 34.9 35c. 38c. 
30 anbiean (eestbabeniake . 38-30 31.9 32c. 35c. 
The above prices refer to lengths between 2 and 8 feet. Prices furnished 
by the manufacturers for wider and narrower sheet No charge for boxing. 
Fr. O. B. Mill 


PRICE LIST SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING. 


SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 
BASE PRICE, 22 Cents per Pound, 


STUBS’ GAUGE THE STANDARD. 
Outside Diameters 


, S - « e s 
—~o & . - ‘ . ae sas a r=] a ‘ a 
apa @eo @G4GBRGEAH ttt, Ft §£ T G F 
18 fae ion "SE unawts 8 28 2 
rm = dl ~ Fa J p 2 a - - 9 = es = 
Ti -= e - < oo — os ms “ N eo oY — - 
1 120 26 23 13 11 9 8 15 22 
1 09 ‘ é< . ° 25 a - we 
14 O83 ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : se a 2a = es ee ee 
6 165 27 26 26 23 22 20 20 20 20 26 30 536 
8 049 a eae eee ee 
0. .035. 116 45 38 33 32 3 29 28 29 29 29 30 37 45 ST 80 
2 032 -- : - ° ° a 
22 28. 137 97 47 41 37 > Be Be ««*s« Oe 
24 022. 187 132 107 87 78 72 61 59 65 





’rices are for ten or more pounds at one time. For prices on sizes not carried 


in stock send for Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE. 


Price per lb. over 25 lbs., Diameter, B. & S. 


26 cents No. 12 to 20 inch, 28 cents 


Gauge, No. 000 to 10 and 12, 


Q Net pe Qualit Net per lb 











GERMAN SILVER WIRE. 


Quali Net per lb Quality. Net per Ib 
s1%e 15% . oe gk Cohan nik <= wee 
. 33 dae wer wan ole eee ee 

it $14 18 fea:niteaanciareneiel 40 4c, 


004 Cc, 











The above Base Prices are subject to additions for extras as per lists 
printed in Brass Manufacturers’ Price List and from such extras 50% discount 
will be allowed. The above prices and discounts are named only to 
wholesale buyers who purchase in good quantities Prices on small lots are 
considerably higher 


base 


PRICES OF SHEET SILVER. 


Rolled sterling silver .925 fine is sold according to gauge quantity and 
market conditions. No fixed quotations can be given, as prices range from 
lc. below to 4c. above the price of bullion 
. — silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at 2\%c. to 3%c. above the price of 
ullion 









